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YOUNG F. D. R. AND THE MORAL CRUSADERS 


ALFRED B. ROLLINS, JR. * 


ACED with the facts of social change, legislators have 

ever found it difficult to maintain an official code of 

morals reasonably reflective of social reality. Despite 
the ancient preference for allowing outmoded “blue laws’ to 
die from non-enforcement rather than from repeal, govern- 
ment remains under constant pressure to evaluate the chang- 
ing balances of social custom. 

Young Franklin Roosevelt was caught amidst a particularly 
active period of moral reexamination when he entered pol- 
tics as a state senator in 1911. The quickening tempo of ur- 
ban living, the rapidly expanding transportation systems, 
the industrialization of economic relationships and the in- 
creasing heterogeniety of the population were all conspiring 
to shatter the social institutions which bulwarked the tra- 
ditional codes. 

In this situation, Roosevelt, like many other Progressives 
in politics, faced a curious anomaly. The rural voters, who 
espoused eagerly the radical devices of political reform and 
thrilled to the fight against urban bosses and economic 
oligarchs, were also the most bellicose defenders of the exist- 


* Dr. Rollins, whose master’s degree is from Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, and his doctorate from Harvard University, is an 


Associate Professor of Social Science, State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz. 
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ing social and moral order. Untouched as yet by many of 
the forces of change, they defended the old-fashioned sab- 
bath, advocated prohibition and fought against divorce and 
gambling with the same religious fervor and moral rectitude 
which reinforced their crusade for clean and democratic 
government. Thus, good politics for F.D.R. seemed to de- 
mand a combination of political radicalism and moral con- 
servatism. 

This lesson was enforced by the postcard petitions with 
which Roosevelt was deluged throughout his career in the 
Senate. These petitions were engineered through the 
churches and had the ¢xtremely active support of the clergy. 
The first card, many copies of which reached Roosevelt in 
mid-February of 1911, was typical. 

The signers were asked to check “yes” or “no” on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Shall we have a law to legalize Sunday baseball? 

2. Shall we have a law giving power to local city 
governments to license theaters and “other per- 
formances” on Sunday? 

3. Shall we have a law to prohibit the publishing in 
the newspapers of all odds, bets or tips on the races? 

4, Shall we have a law giving cities or counties power 
to vote out all saloons? 

5. Shall we have a strict divorce law, uniform with 
other states? 

6. Shall we have a Direct Primary Law for this State? ! 

Other postcard petitions named specific Sunday bills or 
changes in the liquor and gambling laws, and associated 
them not only with the Direct Primary, but also with the 
bill to require one day’s rest in seven for all workers. * 

On much of this legislation Roosevelt had no particular 
problem of conscience. In most such matters his own stand- 
ards were conventional, but his ideas on liquor and on the 
observance of the Sabbath were considerably more liberal 
than those of many of his constitutents. 

The young senator was introduced to the power of the 
moral pressure groups almost as soon as he reached Albany. 
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Three bills had been introduced in the Assembly to allow 
the legalization of amateur baseball, theatrical performances 
and the opening of mercantile businesses on Sunday.’ Com- 
pletely unable to understand the urban needs which inspired 
New York City legislators to press these bills, rural church- 
men initiated lengthy petitions from churches, and inspired 
numbers of individual letters in defense of the Sabbath.‘ 

At first Roosevelt was careful.’ After a couple of days of 
living with the issue, however, he worked out his ideas 
sufficiently to commit himself on paper. Personally he was in 
favor of protecting the Sabbath, and he was generally op- 
posed to the legislation. He had some doubts about baseball, 
however, since it seemed a little unfair to legalize the rich 
man’s round of golf while forbidding the poor man’s ball- 
game.® This argument had been used often by advocates of 
the bill, including Assemblyman James Wadsworth, Jr., who 
in a previous session had attacked the ban on Sunday base- 
ball, not only as class legislation against the poor, but also 
as an invitation for city children to spend Sunday afternoon 
at the back door of a saloon.’ 

Roosevelt reinforced his mild plea by pointing out that 
the bill in question did not legalize Sunday baseball. It 
merely allowed the local governments to do so if they wished. 
Here was a good example, he said, of the popularly sought 
legislation for home rule. “The sentiment of the locality . . . 
should govern in a matter like this,” he wrote, “But I can 
assure you that I have not made up my mind as yet on this 
bill and will be guided very largely by the expressions of 
my constituents.” * 

Thus having tossed the initiative back to his district, he 
waited for the results. They proved to be overwhelming. By 
April he had received well over a hundred letters opposing 
the baseball law and only one in favor. He announced that 
he would fight it unconditionally.® 

He voted against it when it finally reached the floor and 
maintained this position on a steady flow of Sunday bills 
until the end of his legislative career.1° He was not com- 
pletely convinced in his own mind, however. At one point 
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he wrote rather plaintively that, while he would oppose re- 
peal of the ban on baseball, he saw no reason why quiet, 
amateur games should actually be stopped, provided they 
did not create a public nuisance." 

Equally explosive was the issue of gambling at the race 
tracks. Governor Hughes’s hard-fought battle against it had 
succeeded with the passage of the Harte-Agnew Act in 1908. 
This law not only forbade betting but made the directors 
of the racing associations personally liable if gambling were 
discovered at tracks under their control. The blow hit the 
gambling fraternity hard, but it also put a serious crimp in 
horse-racing as a sport. For three years attempts had been 
made to weaken the law, and early in 1911 Senator Robert 
Gittins of Niagara Falls introduced a bill to remove the 
liability from the directors.” 

There was an outburst of angry protest from religious 
groups, but Roosevelt recorded his opposition to the Gittins 
bill immediately, without waiting for any clear expression 
of opinion from his district.!* There seemed to be no parti- 
cular chasm between his views and those of the petitioners 
- this case. He wrote to some clergymen in Dutchess Coun- 

“While I am personally devoted to horses and to races 
rT have always felt that a sport cannot be a healthy one if its 
existence depends on gambling.” '* He was ob iously think- 
ing not of racing as a big business, but of the amateurish 
County Fair contests which he himself enjoyed. 


To his old college room mate, who was evidently unhappy 
with the Harte-Agnew law, he explained his views exten- 
sively and frankly:** 


The Gittins bill, which you have undoubtedly not 
read, is so perfectly inane that to vote for it would prove 
one to be either an idiot or a common gambler. The 
present law uses the words “enclosure, place, etc. used 
for gambling.” The Gittins bill makes this read “en- 
closure, place, etc., to be used for gambling.” The pro- 
posed law, therefore, would require any district attorney 
prosecuting say a pool room manager to prove the 
purpose and intent to conduct a place for gambling in 
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the future. This, of course, is practically an impossibility 
and all cases against bookmakers, pool room men, etc. 
would fail. So you see that the amendment lets off not 
only the directors but practically everybody else con- 
nected with the profitable “art” of laying odds. 

He went on to point out that the Harte-Agnew Act was a 
part of the criminal law, and, as such, must be construed 
strictly. He did not believe that directors would actually be 
heid responsibile by the courts if bets were laid without their 
knowledge. He would be willing, he said, to vote for any 
bill which proposed only to remove specifically the respon- 
sibility for gambling of which they had no knowledge. On 
the other hand, he saw no reason why the county fairs could 
not go on holding races as usual without any great fear of 
prosecution. 

He received only two favorable comments on the Gittins 
bill, one from New York City, and one from the Village 
Board of Saratoga Springs.?° When the bill came up on July 
13, he helped defeat it, 20-23. He wrote his wife that he was 
really glad that it had failed.” A few days later the bill was 
revived and passed in the last minute rush before recess, 
but it was lost in the Assembly.** 

On one of the moral issues, divorce reform, Roosevelt took 
the initiative. In February, 1911, the postcard mailers had 
checked off their favorable reaction to a “strict divorce law, 
uniform with other states.” '* The designers of the campaign 
were expressing a common resentment against the liberality 
of some of the western states on the subject and promoting 
an idea which had been much discussed since Governor 
Samuel Pennypacker of Pennsylvania had called the National 
Congress of Uniform Divorce Laws in 1906.°° On Septem- 
ber 7, 1911, when Roosevelt returned from his vacation with 
renewed energy, he told reporters that he would introduce a 
resolution asking Congress to start working on such a law. 
Although he preferred not to enlarge the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, he felt it impossible to obtain standardiza- 
tion on this particular matter by interstate cooperation. He 
claimed, surprisingly enough, that no question of states’ 
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rights was involved. Congress had the power to enact such a 
statute. This view of the Federal Constitution might not 
have been shared by some justices of the Supreme Court. 
But as usual, it was the pragmatic solution and not the con- 
stitutional fetish in which he was interested. He announced 
that he favored a moderate law, somewhere between the 
New York type—which allcwed divorce only on grounds of 
adultély—and the Nevada type, which he considered ‘“‘to 
= = 

Alygpugh he could well expect support from those who 
view’Y western divorce laws with moralistic alarm, he him- 
self “w the measure largely as a matter of legal reform. His 
stat*ents to the press indicate that his primary concern 
was £5t “broken homes” but tangled property settlements. 
His moderate position offered the best possibility of practical 
compromise. Six months later he wrote, “To be perfectly 
frank, I am not particular as to how uniform divorce shall 
be brought about, as long as it is brought about... .” *? 

He announced at the beginning that he had extensive 
support for his resolution,?* and he had to make no great 
fight. Resolutions urging Congressional action were innocu- 
ous gestures. Nevertheless he was immensely pleased and 
seemed to consider it a significant personal victory when 
both houses passed the resolution promptly and unanimous- 
ly.2* His replies from New York Congressmen seemed en- 
couraging. Although several sent him merely polite thank 
you notes, more offered to sponsor the bill in the House, and 
some were downright enthusiastic.*® 

Among the many pressure groups to which Roosevelt had 
to adjust, one of the most potent was the small army of 
church-mobilized crusaders for prohibition. The liquor issue 
was a difficult one for F.D.R., because the demands of his 
militant rural reformers were dramatically opposed to the 
interests of the party leadership in New York City and of 
many of Roosevelt’s own friends in the Dutchess County or- 
ganization. He himself was no teetotaler. 

He did not hesitate, however, to court the temperance 
vote in a moderate way. During his first campaign he had 
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come out in favor of local option and felt that he had 
received considerable support because of this.** But his atti- 
tude was frankly experimental. In the spring of 1911 he sup- 
ported a bill to allow local option in the smaller cities. He 
believed in “the principle,” he said, but advocated it “only 
that it might be seen how the application would work out 
in these cities.” He was not sure but that it might be “more 
effectual to have local option by wards.” *? 

This preference for action by wards could scarcely have 
been encouraging to temperance workers who were anxious 
to draw a local option law which would make it possible for 
them to outvote the “wet” districts of the cities and enforce 
prohibition on the dissenters from the outside. It was the 
ideal solution for the politician, however. Making prohibi- 
tion a local issue would rid the state-wide party of a trouble- 
some irritant. It would also help to lend reality to the party’s 
advocacy of home rule. Making the unit of action the ward, 
rather than the township or city, would steal the prohibition- 
ists thunder without doing any great damage to the party’s 
support in the wet districts. Already Roosevelt's main ob- 
jective was a device which would neutralize this increasingly 
hot issue except in strictly local politics. 

In the end the pressure was too strong for him. He agreed 
to fight an amendment which would have substituted vil- 
lage option in place of the original proposal for a referendum 
by townships.** In 1912 he supported a bill to make possible 
county-wide prohibition. He correctly warned its advocates, 
however, that there was not a chance for it, and he argued 
until the end of his legislative career his personal belief in 
local action, and preferably ward or district option.*® In 
1913, he introduced two local option bills for the Anti-Saloon 
League, but neither was reported out of Committee.*® In 
fact, Roosevelt never had to record a public vote on the issue, 
for during his three sessions in the Legislature none of the 
bills actually reached the floor.* 

On the regulation of liquor outlets Roosevelt maintained 
a consistently strict attitude. In 1911 he stoutly opposed a 
mass of excise bills introduced by New York City legislators 
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and wrote one of his constituents,” . . . I think it is safe to 
say that nine-tenths of it is thoroughly bad.” ** When the 
bills came to the floor, he and a few other Insurgents com- 
bined with the Republicans to defeat three of them. He vot- 
ed unsuccessfully against several more, and others were 
tabled when it appeared that they could not be passed.** Al- 
though he was disturbed at the injustice in suddenly destroy- 
ing long existing businesses, he fought through the Senate a 
bill requested by the Commandant of the United States Milt- 
tary Academy to ban the sale of liquor in the vicinity of West 
Point.** His Republican supporter, the editor of the Daily 
Eagle, wrote to congratulate him on his “manly stand.” 

In one matter of excise legislation Roosevelt took a special 
interest. This was the constant attempt to repeal the statute 
which prohibited the operation of a liquor outlet within 
two hundred feet of a church or school. He voted against 
such a bill in 1911.** In 1912 he introduced an unsuccessful 
measure to prevent specifically any exceptions to the two 
hundred foot rule.*7 In 1913 the issue was raised again by 
Assemblyman James J. Walker, and Roosevelt recorded his 
unqualified oppostion to any weakening of the legislation.** 

Alfred E. Smith later claimed that all of these bills refer- 
red to the specific case of the Gotham Hotel in New York 
City, a large establishment which, unfortunately for its 
management, was located near a small church. Consequently, 
although liquor was served on the premises, it had to be 
carried by bell boys some distance down the street from a 
legally located storage place where the actual “‘sale’’ took 
place.*® 

Although the unusual case of the Gotham may well have 
been the initial reason for the changes sought, any weakening 
of the rule carried with it possibilities of abuse. Roosevelt’s 
position was the obvious one for a legislator with a strong 
temperance movement in his district. Years later, however, 
when he had become an apologist for Smith’s record on the 
liquor question, Roosevelt saw the matter somewhat differ- 
ently. He wrote to a Georgian prohibitionist in July, 1928:*° 
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The statement [in the Christian Advocate] says that 
Assembyman Smith in 1911 voted for a bill opening up 
prohibited zones about churches and schools to hotel 
bars. That sounds bad, but when explained anybody 
with any knowledge of the law would have done as he 
did. The existing law at that time, through an obvi- 
ous error, made it possible for anybody to start a new 
one-room school or one-room church within a certain 
number of feet of an existing large hotel, worth perhaps 
many millions of dollars, and then demand the closing 
up of the hotel bar. This was obviously not the intent of 
the law and the Sullivan Bill merely protected the ex- 
isting hotels against some prohibitionists who, at the 
cost of a couple of thousand dollars, could put an hotel 
entirely out of business. 


On other, less pressing issues, which aroused no particular 
feeling in his district, Roosevelt was free to follow his own 
convictions. To the campaigns of the anti-vivisectionists he 
responded with non-committal and meaningless courtesies. 
He had little use for the proposed ‘“‘voluntary,” unpaid in- 
vestigation of research laboratories by interested parties. 
This bill would have opened the doors of all research facili- 
ties to any prying crusader. He opposed it and became ex- 
cited enough to help arouse a public protest against the bill. 
He even argued against another bill to provide for official 
inspection, unless a prior legislative inquiry should show a 
need for it.' He also voted against a bill inspired by Chris- 
tian Scientists to repeal the law excluding unvaccinated chil- 
dren from the public schools.*? He opposed the appointment 
of a legislative fact-finding committee to inquire into the 
need for new laws governing the care of tubercular patients, 
but he introduced, with Assemblyman Chanler, a measure 
to ensure the county government’s financial responsibility 
for their care.‘ 

Matters of race relations did not bulk large among the 
legislative problems of the day, but Roosevelt had the op- 
portunity to record his sentiments when he was asked to op- 
pose an anti-miscegenation bill introduced in the Senate in 
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1913. He didn’t believe the bill would get out of commit- 
tee, but he offered to “keep an eye on it” and “speak to some 
of the leaders.” ** Although he thought the measure wrong 
in trying to “limit human choice,” he preferred for practical 
reasons to argue that the matter was too unimportant in New 
York to warrant legislation.*® He favored the recruitment of 
a Negro National Guard regiment, provided enough men 
could be obtained to fill the complement.** The question of 
including Negroes in the regular regiments seems never to 
have been raised. 

Reform of state institutions apparently did not interest 
F.D.R. greatly, despite his close association with Thomas 
Mott Osborne, whose abiding passion was the revamping of 
the current methods of prison administration. The young 
senator became concerned with the state institutions only 
when he was pressed with specific proposals. His interest in 
the education law, for example, was severely limited. He 
did consent to work for a bill prohibiting secret societies in 
the public schools.‘? He also opposed a measure to limit the 


issuance of nursing diplomas to registered graduates of the 
hospital training courses. He agreed, he said, with the opera- 
tor of a private nursing school, who wrote that this bill would 


” 


create a “special privilege,” by setting up a nurse’s monopoly 
and limiting the profession to high-salaried registered nurses, 
whose services the poor could not afford.** 

The most troublesome of the institutional questions arose 
at the State Hospital at Matteawan in his own district. Pub- 
lic interest had been focused on Matteawan for some time 
because of the persistent efforts of Harry K. Thaw’s relatives 
to free him. Thaw, who had been committed to the hospital 
for criminal insanity after murdering Stanford White, had 
made persistent charges against the administration as part of 
his campaign.*® Other patients followed suit and requested 
an investigation. Governor Dix appointed William Church 
Osborn and George Van Kennan to look into the charges. 

Certain inmates at Matteawan criticized the Osborn Com- 
mission for failing to get at the real facts.5°° There was some 
feeling in Dutchess County that the uproar was purely the 
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work of Thaw’s attorneys and that a public investigation 
could only raise a sensational outcry in the papers and im- 
pede the work of the medical staff.°1 Roosevelt was forced to 
act, however, by the news that a resolution would be intro- 
duced in the Senate calling for an investigation of the entire 
system of prisons and state hospitals at a cost of $25,000. To 
forestall this, Roosevelt introduced a resolution of his own 
to investigate only the two hospitals for the criminally in- 
sane, the commission to consist of two senators, two assem- 
blymen, and two private citizens, with a much smaller appro- 
priation than that envisaged by the rival resolution.*? 
Roosevelt had two interests in this matter. He believed 
that the executive investigation would prove adequate, and 
he was anxious to short-circuit an unnecessary and sensa- 
tional probe by the Legislature. More important, he hoped 
to get some clear recommendation on the administration of 
the State Hospitals. He felt that the present system, in which 
the supervising medical officers were responsible to both the 
Lunacy Commission and the Prison Commission, was dan- 


gerously complex. Since most of the inmates at the hospitals 
were not criminals, he was anxious to divorce their admin- 
istration from the Prison Commission. He freely confessed 
that his particular interest was not humanitarian reform but 


rather the straightening out of an administrative anachron- 
ism.°* 


On May 14, Osborn and Van Kennan issued a statement 
clearing the officials at Matteawan and recommended that 
the criminals be transferred to Dannemora and that the hos- 
pital be placed completely under the direction of the Board 
of Lunacy. The legislation shortly introduced to implement 
these suggestions quieted the furor, despite a new campaign 
started by a former inmate.** 

Although his concern with the hospital in his own district 
was rather narrow, Roosevelt was not completely lacking in 
a sense of general social responsibility. He deplored the false 
economy which led the Governor and the legislative leaders 
to bar the construction of new institutions. He agreed to sup- 
port an appropriation for a new reformatory against the 
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wishes of the party leaders. He also made a futile effort to 
obtain money for a proposed home for juvenile delin- 
quents.°® 

But Roosevelt’s record on matters of public morals and 
humanitarian reform was hardly striking. Neither by tem- 
perament nor by profession was he a crusader. On the issues 
on which he was forced to act he showed no consistent phi- 
losophy. On the whole his attitude was conservative, but the 
conservatism was not all his own. It was the careful approach 
of the politician, anxious to avoid vengeful avalanches from 
his cautious constiuency. When he did become personally 
concerned with an issue of this type, it was because his feel- 
ing for efficient administration had been outraged. There is 
nowhere in this aspect of his record the youthful vigor he 
displayed in jousts with Charles F. Murphy of Tammany 
Hall—no spark of radical theory such as he struck in his cru- 
sade for conservation measures. He saw the prohibitionists, 
sabbatarians, and anti-gambling crusaders as irritating ob- 
structors to the more important business of politics. The vital 
problems of education, of health and of penal reform appar- 
ently did not enter his serious thinking. 
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MACMONNIES’ “CIVIC Vi TUE” 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN * 


HEN Mrs. Angelina Crane of Brooklyn passed away, 
she left a bequest of $60,000 in her will, dated 


January 19, 1891, for a fountain to grace City Hall 
Park in lower Manhattan. 

The work of Frederick MacMonnies, the celebrated Amer- 
ican sculptor who was commissioned to carve the fountain, 
was well known to New Yorkers. Those who chose the west- 
ern sidewalk of City Hall Park on their way to work passed 
daily before his Nathan Hale. Brooklynites riding along Flat- 
bush Avenue over the Brooklyn or Manhattan Bridge regu- 
larly saw no fewer than three of his masterpieces: his intri- 
cate Horse Tamers at the Ocean Avenue entrance to Prospect 
Park; his Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch in the Grand 
Army Plaza, with representations of the Army in a fierce and 
bloody attack and the Navy bravely going down with the 
ship, topped by a Victory driving a quadriga; and, a little 
farther on in the Plaza, a commemorative statue to James 
Stranahan, who as president of the Brooklyn Park Board 
from 1860 to 1882 played a large part in creating Prospect 
Park. Brooklynites using Eastern Parkway passed by his 
equestrian General Slocum, representation of the man 
who had commanded the extreme right of the Union line at 
Gettysburg. 

Subway riders who were denied these matutinal aesthetic 
pleasures had read all about the famous sculptor whose 
dancing Bacchante, with a bunch of grapes in her hand, was 
banned in Boston because she allegedly represented a 


* Dr. Huguenin, who has his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from New 
York University and his doctorate from St. John’s University, is a teacher 
of English at Corlears Junior High School, New York City. Within the last 
year he has published in Long Island Forum, New York Folklore Quarterly 
and the Bronte Society publication. He is presently doing research on Pro- 
vost Prison, where Ethan Allen was held prisoner, and the tragedy of the 
Circassian, a shipwreck off Bridgehampton, Long Island, in 1876. 
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drunken woman. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York welcomed the acquisition of the anti-Volsteadian cele- 
brant, and New Yorkers preened themselves on their lack 
of prudery and on their superior artistic discernment after 
Boston recanted and placed a replica in the post of honor 
in her museum. 

On December 13, 1915 the Municipal Art Commission 
approved MacMonnies’ design for the City Hall fountain. 
Decorated with four spouting dolphins, the fountain would 
encompass a colossal figure, standing eleven feet in height, 
to be carved in Georgia marble, and purporting to be a 
symbol of civic virtue. It would be the largest of its kind in 
the country, and the largest anywhere since Michaelangelo’s 
David. A full month before the statue was installed in City 
Hall Park, pictures of Civic Virtue were disseminated, and 
storm clouds of protest gathered regarding the symbolism 
of the work. 

According to MacMonnies, the stalwart youth, called 
Civic Virtue, represents simplicity, directness, and idealism. 
His sword, shortened to suggest not an instrument of war 
but an insignia of office, serves as a symbol of law. The two 
gorgon-headed, tailed women at his feet represent tempta- 
tion: civic graft and corruption. Their scaly, sinuous coils 
entwined about him represent the cunning artifices to which 
they resort in making him their prey. With one hand, each 
draws about him a net disguised in tangled seaweed. With a 
smile on her lips, one holds a half-hidden skull as a sinister 
suggestion of disillusionment and death. The other hides 
her face so as to conceal her dark design. Below the youth 
lies the wreck of a ship, its proud figurehead of victory over- 
turned—a symbol of frustrated hopes. The youth, however, 
ignores the blandishments of his temptresses, and with his 
feet firmly planted on solid rock he peers into the distance, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon his ideal. 

Civic Virtue did not reach City Hall Park until April 20, 
1922, but for weeks before its installation, leaders of women’s 
civic organizations leveled unfavorable criticism at the appro- 
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priateness of the design. They resented the inequality of the 
sexes implied in the MacMonnies’ group. Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay of the National League of Women Voters spearheaded 
feminine opposition by declaring that “‘in this age women 
should be placed, not below man, but side by side with him 
in every representation of civic virtue.” Clamorous indeed 
did the distaff side of the City become against the male 
figure ‘‘with his foot on the head of a prostrate temptress’’ 
apparently “trampling,” “kicking,” and “stepping upon” one 
of the sirens. 

To silence the protest against the degradation of the entire 
feminine sex, which had been modeled in stone for posterity 
to look at, Mayor John F. Hylan of New York decided to 
provide a public hearing on March 22, 1922 for the cham- 
pions of equality. The Mayor promised to bar the Mac- 
Monnies’ group from the park if public sentiment were 
strong against its installation. MacMonnies himself indig- 
nantly refused to attend the meeting to defend his statue. 
It was not his fault that God had created the male figure to 
suggest strength and the female to suggest temptation. He 
was merely an observer of life and not responsible for 
verities. 

If MacMonnies had attended Hylan’s meeting in the Board 
of Estimate Room, replete with representatives of women’s 
organizations, he would have heard his work appraised as 
not only degrading to womanhood, but also pagan, demoraliz- 
ing to children, and a Florentine thing incongruous in its 
proposed setting of simple, Colonial architecture. He would 
have heard Civic Virtue jeered as a “‘cake-eater” of a “pugilis- 
tic type,” with a build like a “pre-historic caveman” by one 
hundred women, augmented by the majority of the seventy- 
five men who were present. He would also have heard the 
mayor remark, “I don’t know much about art, but I don’t 
like the looks of this fellow standing up in City Hall Park.” 


When Mayor Hylan asked for protests, women bobbed up 
all over the room. Mrs. Ida Osborne, life-long fighter for 
woman’s suffrage, sounded the keynote of the women’s objec- 
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tion by protesting that the human race did not regard man 
as a symbol of virtue and woman as a symbol of vice. To the 
lame explanation that the ‘“‘women” in the sculptural group 
were mermaids, she laconically added, ‘I never understood 
that a fish was much of a temptation to man.” Mrs. Ella A. 
Boole, head of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
thought that the conception belonged to the Middle Ages 
and believed MacMonnies to be “behind the times.” Mrs. 
John Jerome Rooney maintained that the figure possessed 
the lower extremities of a subway guard, charged with press- 
ing a hundred people into an already overcrowded subway 
car. The denunciations of twelve women were heard before 
Robert I. Aitken, sculptor, and William De Leftwich Dodge, 
mural painter, spoke favorably about the work. When Alder- 
manic President Murray Hulbert declared that he wanted to 
hear more protests, another hearing was set for April fifth. 


In the interim, the National Academy of Design approved 
the acceptance by the City of Civic Virtue, and the Academy's 
secretary, Charles C. Curran, added that the resolution 
deprecated the criticism leveled at a work of art before it 
had been placed in its setting. The League of American 
Artists emphatically opposed ‘“‘public expressions of opinion 
regarding works of art when such opinion is without 
genuine basis, or is simply snap judgment formed from news- 
paper reproductions.” Anna Vaughn Hyatt, sculptress, con- 
demned the objectors as “benighted,”’ and MacMonnies 
labeled the whole controversy a bore. To those women of 
distorted vision who refused to see that the youth’s foot was 
upon a rock and insisted that he was using it to crush one 
of the sirens, the sculptor suggested a study of their own 
backs. 

At the hearing on April 5, 1922, which lasted nearly three 
hours, the proponents of the statue won over the opponents. 
Before the discussion grew warm, two letters from men of 
the cloth were read. That of Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Rector 
of St. Thomas's Church on Fifth Avenue, questioned the 
propriety of flouting the jurisdiction of the Municipal Art 
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Commission, a body established by law. That of Dr. William 
Norman Guthrie, Pastor of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, asked 
if the women objectors would be satisfied to see natural law 
reversed and a female Civic Virtue trampling on a male 
temptation. 

The women opponents were not easily subdued. Mrs. 
(Lillian) M. Sire, President of the National Women’s Demo- 
cratic Club, hotly commented that hardly anything better 
could be expected of Dr. Guthrie since he had turned his 
church into a theatre. Her objection to the statue, which 
she called “the concept of a diseased mind,” was the sight of 
her sex “just sprawling and crawling beneath the feet of 
man.” Mrs. Philip Ochsenreiter Jr., head of the League of 
Women Voters of Brooklyn’s Fourteenth Assembly District, 
complained the statue lacked educational value. Sarah Mc- 
Pike, President of the St. Catherine’s Association, repeated 
her contention, voiced at the earlier meeting, that it 
reverted to paganism. Mrs. J. B. E. Graves of the Staten 
Island Women’s Club questioned its congruity in a Colonial 
setting. Mrs. Thomas Leonard of the Civics Modern School 
argued that it miscarried in representing virtue, and Annie 
Matthews, Register of New York County, maintained that it 
misrepresented woman’s calling. 


The proponents of the MacMonnies’ group, who carried 
the day, then voiced their opinions. Mrs. Elizabeth King 
Black of the National Women’s Party implied that the objec- 
tors were Bolsheviks at heart, intent on destroying art, 
history, and religion. Miss R. Rosenberg of the Associate 
Alumnae of Hunter College won applause by pointing out 
that billboards contained much that was more shocking than 
any statue. As mother of three children, Mrs. James Wall 
Finn, widow of the mural painter, denied that the statue 
offered any immoral suggestion to the young. Mary K. Tole 
argued that, contrary to opinion, many suffragists favored 
the statue. Sculptors Robert Aitken and Herbert Adams 
urged the erection of the statue before condemning it. Park 
@ommissioner Gallatin endorsed this course of action. He 
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questioned the validity of the women’s objection and pointed 
out that men did not object to the traditional representation 
of the Devil as a male. Gallatin also reminded the assemblage 
that if the statue were relegated to Barren Island, the Board 
of Estimate would have to reimburse the estate of Mrs. 
Angelina Crane for the $60,000 already paid to the sculptor. 
Mayor Hylan beamed and blushed when Mrs. Mary Jane 
Lee of the Home Rule League of the Bronx proposed that 
the Mayor himself be sculptored in marble to serve as a 
model of civic virtue. 

After an additional $10,000 was spent on the base of the 
statue, Park Commissioner Gallatin placed his seal of appro- 
val upon the work, declaring at the same time that women 
ought to be proud to know that men consider them tempt- 
ing. Civic Virtue arrived at City Hall Park in the gray dawn 
of April 20, 1922, concurrently with Mayor Hylan’s fifty- 
fourth birthday, and lay prone on its face all afternoon, 
although it was definitely known that the Mayor had no 
intention of making an unveiling speech. After its installa- 


tion the following day, the statue, with its back to City Hall, 
stood its ground for nineteen years against the slings and 
arrows of social and aesthetic criticism. 

Newspaper men called it “The Rough Guy,” but with 
the years it gathered other uncomplimentary sobriquets, such 
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as ‘Fat Boy,” “Strong Boy,” ‘““Tough Guy,” and “Cave Man.” 
Nathan Straus Jr., President of the Park Association of New 
York City, denounced it as “a travesty on good taste,” and 
Public Works Commissioner Joseph Johnson referred to it 
as ‘“The Fat Boy Standing in a Mass of Worms.” 

With art critics it became a bone of contention. Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald pronounced it devoid of a “trace of 
beauty, not only earthly but flabby,” but Henry Tyrrell of 
the World predicted that it would “stand the test of time 
and eventually rank with the historic sculpture of the Old 
World.” English Art Critic Cecil Reginald Grundy called it 
“a combination of civic virtue and moral turpitude,” but 
Sculptor Daniel Chester French deemed it ‘‘a very handsome 
thing.” 
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While the art critics battled, the fountain served the news- 
boys and bootblacks of Mulberry Bend during sultry sum- 
mer weather as the most expensive wading pool for its size 
in the world. Mayor Hylan secured for them immunity from 
police interference when he lifted his magisterial arm one 
hot June day in 1925 and cried, “Tell the cops to forget it!”’ 
Mayor Walker commended the urchins for their noble ambi- 
tion to “swim in Civic Virtue.” Mayor La Guardia, who 
waived judgment on the artistry of the statue with the indul- 
gent comment that “Every artist is entitled to just a few 
sins,” wished he could have worked out some sort of stagger 
system to eliminate overcrowding on the part of ‘‘a couple 
of hundred” in the fountain. 


Every time plans for re-landscaping City Hall Park were 
discussed, the banishment of Civic Virtue was included. 
Kenneth F. Sutherland, Assistant to the President of the 
Board of Aldermen and Democratic leader of Coney Island, 
was one of the few to offer it refuge; he suggested that it be 
transported to Coney Island and set up at the foot of Ocean 


Parkway. Deputy Mayor Henry A. Curran hoped that it 
would be disassembled and stored, once and for all, at the 
bottom of the East River. Representative Marcantonio 
requested Congress to appropriate money for its transfer to 


the entrance of the Post Office Department in Washington, 
D. C. 


Park Commissioner Robert Moses was firmly determined 
upon the statue’s removal and did not care where it went. 
He considered transporting it to Randall's Island near the 
stadium where the Olympic track and field tryouts were held 
in 1936, and he tried to justify this location on the question- 
able grounds that Civic Virtue was “supposed to be an 
athlete.’ Certainly in this remote sanctuary, where it would 
be seen only by lighterage crews, tugboat captains, and 
inquisitive visitors, it would be removed from the public 
eye and cease to be a target for the gibes and jests of down- 
town New Yorkers. For a decade Borough President George 
U. Harvey of Queens had repeatedly offered Civic Virtue a 
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“good home” in his bailiwick. That settled the matter. 
Reminded of Harvey's eccentric plea for the statue, Moses 
enthusiastically ejaculated, “Let's put it in a bosky grove 
way out in Queens, where the trees are thick.” 

While the fate of the statue was being decided, it was 
rumored by the 'ndependent Artists that there had been a 
romance in the life of Civic Virtue and that he had fathered 
a son. The Independents had received a large canvas, bearing 
the title Son of Civic Virtue, for display in their twentieth 
annual exhibition in Grand Central Palace in April of 1936. 
The painter of the portrait was R. Angiolini, a bricklayer. 
According to the recipients of this composition, the relation- 
ship between father and son was undeniable. There were the 
same physique and the same Tarzan decolletage. The fight 
to vanquish temptation was wanting, however, in the robust 
youth’s meditative eye as he reclined under a spreading tree, 
from the branches of which dangled his shoes and the remain- 
der of his wardrobe. According to its creator, the youth was 
“thinking about life.’”” Some of the more romantic Inde- 
pendents noted a remote suggestion in the youth’s pose to 
the reclining Venus by Titian, and an affaire d'amour with 
Venus was foisted upon the siren-resisting Civic Virtue. 

On December 19, 1940, the Board of Estimate voted 
$23,000 ‘‘carfare” for Civic Virtue to its new home on Queens 
Boulevard before the Queens Borough Hall in Kew Gardens. 
Council President Newbold Morris, who voted against the 
expenditure, described the statue as ‘‘one of the most dread- 
ful enormities of another age” and favored using it as a 
landfill. A contract for $21,720 was drawn up on January 17, 
1941, with the Melwood Construction Company of 507 
Fifth Avenue to remove the MacMonnies’ group in two loads. 

The removal, of the sculptural group was delayed longer 
than the stipulated three months because the only two 
cranes in the entire metropolitan area capable of lifting the 
statue safely were being used on national defense work. 
Finally at 12:35 on May 29, 1941, Civic Virtue, crated in a 
sand-packed case cushioned with stout timbers, started on its 
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journey to Queens across the Manhattan Bridge on a sixteen- 
wheeled haulage truck moving at two miles an hour. The 
truck and its cargo, looking like a weird float in some 
gargantuan Mardi Gras, arrived at the Queens Borough Hall 
at 4:45, four hours and ten minutes afterwards. 

On the afternoon of October 7, 1941, Newbold Morris 
stood on a wooden ceremonial platform before Queens 
Borough Hall, and in formally presenting the MacMonnies’ 
group to Queens, he publicly recanted his previous harsh 
remarks about the statuary, that “never had a chance in New 
York.” Borough President Harvey disclosed why he wanted 
the maligned work. He felt a strong feeling of kinship with 
the martyrized statue because he, too, had been a victim of 
adversity. He added, with a glance at both Democratic and 
Republican political posters draped from nearby buildings, 
that Queens had enjoyed civic virtue for twelve years, but 
could never prove it. She can now! 





GOVERNOR COSBY’S HATCHET-MAN 


VINCENT BURANELLI*® 


W weve Peter Zenger published the first issue of his 
New York Weekly Journal on November 5, 1733, 
he promptly became involved in a newspaper war 
with his only rival, William Bradford's Gazette. The conflict 
was inevitable, for the Journal stood vociferously and be- 
ligerently for political independence, while the Gazette, a 
literary arm of the colony’s administration, necessarily spoke 
for the Governor and therefore under a rigorous censorship. 
With “Zenger’s paper” constantly on the attack, Bradford’s 
was forced to counter-attack; and so developed the first news- 
paper war in the history of New York, a biting and bitter 
running fight as vitriolic as anything that has come out of 
the later era of the yellow press. 

During this key-episode of American journalism the man 
who carried the ball for the administration was Francis Hari- 
son, the dubious individual who functioned as editor-by- 
appointment and flatterer-in-chief to his Excellency, Gover- 
nor William Cosby. Harison guided the strategy of the 
Gazette, just as James Alexander did that of the Journal. 
Harison fought for censorship as Alexander did for freedom 
of the press. When Peter Zenger was acquitted of the charge 
of “seditious libel,’ Harison’s defeat was indicated by the 
same token that marked Alexander's triumph. 

Francis Harison therefore merits some attention, if only 
as an aid to understanding how independent journalism was 
established for the first time on this side of the Atlantic. His 
career, more than any except Governor Cosby’s, reveals why 
the Popular Party of New York decided to throw down the 
gauntlet in the form of an opposition newspaper.’ 


* Dr. Buranelli, who took his bachelor’s degree in philosophy at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, and his doctorate in history at Cambridze, wrote 
a thesis on the Zenger case when he was a Kaltenborn Fellow in Journal- 
ism in 1953-54. He is now a writer of radio news, also engaged in preparing 
an annotated edition of the Zenger trial for publication. 
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Harison was notorious before Cosby was ever heard of in 
the colony. More than two decades earlier he arrived from 
England and began to carve out a niche for himself over here. 
Perhaps his greatest gift was his ability to wheedle jobs of 
some importance, and he did very well, becoming among 
other things a member of the Governor’s Council, Recorder 
for New York City, and a Judge of the Admiralty. He even 
served as one of the Commissioners in settling the boundary 
dispute with Connecticut. He must have been something of 
a genius at wangling, for on more than one occasion he show- 
ed a dishonesty and a stupidity so startling as to extort won- 
der that anyone ever trusted him with responsibility. 

Take, for example, the matter of the Connecticut boun- 
dary, when he stumbled on the chance for his first really 
outrageous performance, an act as characteristic of the man 
as anything you could ask for. Knowing that 50,000 acres 
were to be turned over to New York in one place (the fam- 
ous ‘““Oblong’’), he wrote clandestinely to friends in London, 
urging them to snap up the land before local people could 
get their hands on it. At the same time he maneuvered him- 
self into the group of colonials who were applying for a pa- 
tent, apparently with the intention of undermining his trust- 
ing and unsuspecting colleagues, and of wresting control from 
them as agent for the London syndicate. 

If such duplicity was second nature to him, its outcome 
was no less typical. The London patentees, after hurriedly 
obtaining a royal grant according to the advice of their men- 
tor in New York, discovered that he (a boundary Commis- 
sioner, be it remembered) had given them misplaced lines 
on the map, and that their claim was already occupied. How 
they felt about him after that may easily be surmized, also 
how the New Yorkers reacted to his perfidy. From then on it 
was axiomatic that when dealing with Francis Harison you 
had to use extreme caution and circumspection.° 

If we judge by intent and motive rather than by accom- 
plishment, he was as consummate a scoundrel as the colonies 
ever produced. His only saving grace was a beguiling habit 
of being almost invariably hoist with his own petard. Stupid 
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criminality followed by exposure and humiliation—that is 
the pattern; and wherever you find it on the banks of the 
Hudson during the early 1730’s, you may justifiably look 
for the imprint of Francis Harison’s fine Italian hand. 

His big opportunity came with the arrival of Colonel Wil- 
liam Cosby in 1732. This impossible executive immediately 
began to play the dictator, and he gathered around him a 
group of cronies and confederates as henchmen. He and 
Harison hit it off from the start. They were two of a kind, 
complementaries: one found a willing tool, the other a pow- 
erful patron. Only, where the Governor was preforce hem- 
med in to a certain extent by the nature of his office, his lieu- 
tenant enjoyed a wide latitude where he could do almost as 
he pleased. 

In the Cosby scheme of things, Harison was allotted the 
dirty work, the low chicanery and brute force that the ad- 
ministration resorted to from time to time. In particular, he 
was given control of the Gazette (the only paper in town in 
1732), to which he fed weekly eulogies of the administration.* 
His associates may have despised him privately (we know 
that James Delancey did), but in the Governor’s mansion he 
received the appreciation due to his special talents. Like 
many another tyrant, Cosby had a place near the top for an 
unprincipled adventurer. Francis Harison was his hatchet- 
man. 

As the character of the administration grew increasingly 
clear, as Cosby became bolder in making a good thing of his 
position, New York became split into two factions—the 
Court Party of the Governor and the Popular Party of his 
enemies. One facet of the struggle between them was the 
newspaper war of the Journal and the Gazette. Both sides 
went at it hammer-and-tongs. In the Journal, where Cosby 
is called a “Nero,” his kept journalist is his “spaniel.” The 
Gazette retorts with epithets like ‘seditious rogues” and 
“disaffected instigators of arson and riot,” and proposes that 
the name ‘“‘Zenger” be turned into a common noun synonym 
for “liar.” 

The men behind the opposition newspaper made a point 
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of referring to Harison obliquely in satirical mock ‘‘adver- 
tisements”’ like these: 


A large spaniel of about five foot five inches high has 
lately strayed from his kennel with his mouth full of 
fulsome panegyrics, and in his ramble dropped them in 
the New York Gazette. When a puppy he was marked 
thus (FH), and a Cross in the middle of his forehead; 
but the mark being worn out, he has taken upon him in 
a heathenish manner to abuse mankind by imposing a 
great many gross falsehoods on them. Whoever will 
strip the said panegyrics of their fulsomeness, and send 
the Yeast back to his kennel, shall have the thanks of 
all honest men, and all reasonable charges. (November 
26, 1733) 

The spaniel strayed away is of his own accord re- 
turned to his kennel, from whence he begs leave to assure 
the public that all those fulsome panegyrics were drop- 
ped in the New York Gazette by the express orders of 
his master; and that for the gross falsehoods he is charg- 
ed with imposing upon mankind, he is willing to under- 
go any punishment the people will impose on him if 
they can make full proof in any Court of Record that 
any one individual person in the province (that knew 
him) believed any of them. (December 31, 1733) 


The writers of these squibs had measured their man per- 
fectly. They could become furious, caustic, ironic or insult- 
ing—that is, serious—with the Governor and the rest of the 
men around him; but the proper approach to Francis Hari- 
son was through satire. From the Journal he received a sys- 
tematic dose of it. 


For six months he absorbed the barbs of ridicule while 
maintaining an air of indifference. Finally, able to stand the 
badgering no longer, he whirled on his tormentors in the 
Gazette for April 8, 1734, and attempted to repay them in 
their own coin: 


Supposing another should turn the tables upon the 
authors of these infamous and fictitious advertisements, 
how easily might it be done? The real or imagined 
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defects of the Amsterdam Crane, the Connecticut Mastiff, 
Phillip Baboon, Senior, Phillip Baboon, Junior, the 
Scythian Unicorn, and Wild Peter from the Banks of the 
Rhine might be enlarged upon, and placed in a most 
ludicrous light. 


Since the crass and clumsy Harison was devoid of the 
slightest capacity for airy satire he inevitably suffered when 
he picked up the weapon that was wielded so devastatingly 
by his enemies. The only interesting thing about this passage 
is that it identifies the men of the Popular Party who con- 
tributed most to the Journal: Rip Van Dam, William Smith, 
Lewis Morris, Senior, Lewis Morris, Junior, James Alexander 
and Peter Zenger. 

When the dictatorial Governor decided to burn the offend- 
ing periodical, charge of the affair was naturally given to the 
man maintained expressly for such purposes. And Harison 
was all the more eager to perform the duty in that, besides 
the eternal ridicule the Journal heaped on him, in one issue 
it had run a letter from the freeholders of Orange County 
thanking their Assemblyman, Vincent Matthews, for making 
a vitriolic attack on him from the floor of the legislature. 
That issue was one of four ear-marked for the flames.‘ 

The hatchet-man’s first instinct was to adopt strong-arm 
methods. He therefore went around to Peter Zenger’s estab- 
lishment, disburdened himself of some violent opinions 
(“more fit to be uttered by a drayman than a gentleman,” 
says Peter), and threatened to cane him on the street.’ That 
was why the printer took to wearing a sword whenever he 
went out—the sword that occasioned much heavy sarcasm in 
the columns of the Gazette. 

Harison did not overlook more indirect and devious 
methods of dealing with his critics. He sent a couple of his 
creatures, John Alsop and Edward Blagg, to Orange County 
to spread the story that the Journal with the freeholders’ 
letter commending Mathews had been burned by the com- 
mon hangman, and that the signers were to be rounded up 
and thrown into jail—a rumor that caused some trepidation 
among the solid citizens of the county.® 
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Unfortunately Harison, misjudging the situation in his 
usual fashion, had jumped the gun a little too smartly. He 
counted on the hangman to do the job because he himself, as 
Recorder of New York City, was supposed to persuade the 
magistrates to throw their authority behind the ceremonial 
burning. But when he met with them, he found himself in an 
atmosphere of chilly distrust, for they knew that Cosby was 
trying to kill legitimate opposition. Harison started to argue 
that there were sound British precedents for dealing thus 
with the Journal; was quickly shown up as grossly ignorant 
on that score (he put up the defense that he didn’t carry his 
law books around with him); was flatly turned down; and de- 
parted in a spasm of fury. The magistrates then forbade any- 
one within their authority, including the hangman, to have 
anything to do with the affair.’ 

The Journal was burned on schedule, with Harison pre- 
siding, but he had to bring in a slave to set the fire, and they 
were virtually alone in front of the City Hall on Wall Street 
as the flames rose. It was the most dismal fiasco of a career 
studded with them. 


Shortly thereafter Peter Zenger was arrested and held for 
trial on a charge of “seditious libel.’’ Needless to say, Harison 
was one of the Councillors who signed the warrant; indeed, 
he is the only person mentioned by name as having done so 
in the well-known “apology” that Zenger printed in his 
newspaper on November 25, 1734. 

The Court Party’s editor used the occasion for a show of 
mock-sympathy with his imprisoned rival. The Gazette for 
December 9, 1734, has a reference to 


the pretended patriots of our days, the correspondents 
of John Peter Zenger, who are every hour undermin- 
ing the credit and authority of the Government by all 
the wicked methods and low artifices that can be de- 
vised, and which they flatter themselves are consistent 
with their own safety. I am sorry they are so tenacious 
of their own as to neglect that of their poor printer. 


Harison had a fine time thinking up jibes like this. It 
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would have been poetic justice if he had been around to 
suffer—with Governor Cosby and the rest of the Court Party 
—through the acquittal Peter Zenger won so triumphantly 
on August 4, 1735. But by that time New York had become 
too hot for this particular member of the faction, and he 
was on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Peter Zenger being out of the way, Vincent Matthews 
remained to be dealt with. Through Harison’s influence the 
Assemblyman was suddenly arrested without a formal charge 
and held in custody for some days, until he had to be released 
under habeas corpus. It was a petty persecution, otherwise 
devoid of sense.* 

At the same time Matthews and many of his supporters 
were removed from official positions by order of Governor 
Cosby. Then Harison dispatched the firm with the Dicken- 
sian name, Messrs. Alsop and Blagg, back to Orange County, 
where they scrounged around for individuals who could be 
inveigled or frightened into signing an address thanking the 
Governor. Few being thus imposed on, Alsop and Blagg had 
the inspiration of building up their signature-list to suitable 
dimensions by roping in non-residents, even soldiers of the 
garrison. But word of what they were up to got around, 
whereupon they beat a hurried retreat to the more friendly 
confines of New York City.°® 

Early in 1734 Francis Harison became involved in the 
leading mystery of the period—the anonymous threatening 
letter that was found on James Alexander’s doorstep. He had 
good reason to hate Alexander, an old enemy of the “Ob- 
long” dispute who was the lawyer for one William Trues- 
dale in a suit against him, and who, as editor of the Journal, 
okayed, if he did not write, those “spaniel” lampoons in 
“Zenger’s paper.” 

The anonymous letter read: 


I am one who formerly was accounted a gentleman, 
but am now reduced to poverty and have no victuals 
to eat; and knowing you to be of generous temper, desire 
you would comply with my request, which is to let me 
have ten pistoles to supply my necessaries and carry me 
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to my native country. This is a bold request, but I 
desire you will comply with it or you and your family 
shall feel the effects of my displeasure. Unless you let me 
have them, I’ll destroy you and your family by a strate- 
gem which I have contrived. If that don’t take the de- 
sired effect, I swear by God to poison all your tribe so 
surely that you shan’t know the perpetrator of the 
tragedy. I beg, for God’s sake, that you would iet me 
have the money, and hinder me from committing such a 
black deed. I know you can spare it, so desire you would 
let me have it. Saturday night, about seven o'clock, 
leave it by the cellar door wrapped up in a rag, and 
about an hour after I will come and take it. Put it on the 
ground just where I put the stick. If you don’t leave it, 
I advise you not to drink your beer nor eat your bread 
if you value your life and healths, for, by my soul, I will 
do what I have mentioned. If I find any watch to guard 
me in taking of it, I'll desist and not take it, but follow 
my intended scheme and hinder you from acting any 
more on the stage of life. If you comply, I’ll never molest 
you more; but if not, I'll hazard my life in destroying 
yours, and continue what I am.?° 


Alexander and his friends immediately inspected this in- 
credible document for signs of the author, and they came to 
the conclusion that the writing was Harison’s, barely dis- 
guised as if inviting discovery. He denied it heatedly, claimed 
that Alexander and William Smith, his close friend and legal 
colleague, had cooked up a forgery, and got the Court clique 
of the Council to stigmatize the letter as a low conspiracy 
against him. Alexander never made any formal charge, con- 
tenting himself with turning out, in collaboration with 
Smith, a rejoinder to disclaim the forgery." 

At this distance from the year 1734 we can hardly under- 
stand why so weird a piece of writing produced such a furor. 
Why did anyone take it seriously? Why was it not laughed off 
as a joke or a hoax, The face-value was obviously absurd, and 
Alexander simply ignored the threat to him and his family. 
But why did he go on to look for a sinister meaning of a 
more esoteric kind? 
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To such questions we can give no more satisfactory answer 
than that the atmosphere of New York had become heated 
and even violent to the point where apparent trivialities 
assumed major importance. Francis Harison was known to 
be a dangerous man. There was no telling what he might do. 
Therefore good sense dictated a very careful approach to 
anything that touched him. The anonymous letter appeared 
to be in his handwriting; the motive was concealed; the 
proper course was to walk warily until the thing had been 
explained. 

This would seem to be the logic behind the behavior that 
appears so astonishing to us today. The consensus in New 
York was that Harison was guilty.1* Cadwallader Colden, 
taking the identity of the culprit for granted, thought that 
the only difficulty lay in the motive, and he suggests that the 
point of the threat may have been to frighten Alexander 
away from the Truesdale suit.'* Alexander considered the 
truth to be even more sinister—that Harison intended to pro- 
voke him into angry charges that would justify physical 
assault, if not murder, on the specious plea that a man so 
“abused” has a right to use the weapon nearest to hand in 
defense of his good name.’ But these were only the more 
obvious interpretations, and the Popular Party produced 
various others, some of which taxed both the ingenuity of the 
proposers and the credulity of their listeners.1® 


We cannot cavalierly set aside the opinions of men like 
Colden and Alexander, but nonetheless their case remains 
“not proven.” It is conceivable that some unidentified enemy 
was trying to ruin the most despised member of the Court 
Party at one stroke; nor can we rule out the possibility that 
the whole thing was a practical joke that turned sour. A 
judicial summation would have to conclude that the weight 
of the evidence lies against the Governor’s lackey, but that 
there are enough doubts to add up to a strong caveat. 


Whatever the truth, Alexander was not frightened away 
from the Truesdale suit, which was itself the real reason for 
Harison’s ruin. 
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William Truesdale, one of the small-fry who worked for 
Harison, owed a debt to a persistent creditor, Joseph Weldon 
of Boston. Somehow Harison got hold of a dunning letter 
from Weldon to Truesdale. Just what he had in mind is 
not clear—a pathetic lament that the historian has to make 
so often in dealing with what passed for ratiocination in this 
particular mind—but he caused a warrant against Truesdale 
to be sworn out in Weldon’s name. If you think he simply 
had his aide arrested without further ado, you don’t know 
Francis Harison. His behavior is described thus by Colden: 


Mr Harison met Truesdale at an ale house where, 

pretending not to like the beer, he invited Truesdale 
and his company to meet him two hours afterwards at 
another house. When Truesdale came to the other 
house, he found the Under-Sheriff, who immediately 
arrested him. Truesdale sends to Mr Harison, as his 
friend, to help him in his distress. As soon as Harison 
came, he, in a seeming great surprise, said to Truesdale, 
“In the name of God, what is this? I hear you are arrest- 
ed for such a sum’’—and blamed him for not informing 
of it that he might have kept him out of the Sheriff's 
way.?¢ 

New York’s arch-conspirator must have been very pleased 
with himself as his victim was carted off to jail. Did he 
whisper, “Honest Iago!’’ to himself? It would have been 
appropriate enough. 

The roguery was there, but as usual there was no intelli- 
gence to back it up and make it work. The intriguer counted 
on a smooth explanation to fend off the man in whose name 
he was practicing upon Truesdale. Instead, Joseph Weldon 
felt outraged when he learned what was going on, rushed 
down from Boston, swore that he never gave anyone any 
authority to act for him, and added that at the time he did 
not even know of Harison’s existence. 

The arrest of Truesdale was thus proven to have been a 
criminal offense. The offender was brought into court at his 
victim’s behest, the upshot being that the jury gave the plain- 
tiff 150 pounds in damages. Truesdale then sued his former 
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boss for a debt of long standing. Harison, up to his old 
tricks of gauche chicanery, tried to mutilate the records by 
tearing off the critical corner of the bill; he might have 
guessed that his creditor possessed a copy, which turned out 
to be the case; he was forced to pay up.” 


After this scandal there was no place in New York for 
Francis Harison. Even his protector in the Governor's 
mansion could not save him. A Grand Jury indicted him for 
using Weldon’s name, whereupon he fled from the colony 
in May of 1735, made his way to England, and never came 
back. From then on his story is virtually a blank, the last 
word on him being that he was down-and-out when he died. 


He is the one figure of the Zenger case about whom no one 
has anything good to say. The descriptions of him are too 
coherent to admit of any doubt. Notice the following: 


Harison’s revengeful temper was such that there was 
no villainy which his revenge might not suggest to him 
to have it satisfied. (Cadwallader Colden) .18 

No man that knows Mr Harison’s revengeful and ma- 
licious temper can believe that he would be satisfied 
with rewarding his friends. Those he thinks his enemies 
must likewise feel the effects of his resentment. (Vincent 
Matthews) .'® 

Whether a man that can be guilty of ingratitude, 
treachery, injustice, numerous falsehoods knowingly, 
cruelty and dissimulation, can with reason be esteemed, 
not entirely innocent, but incapable of being guilty, of 
some other crimes? (Alexander and Smith) .*° 


If it be objected that these are judgments culled from 
Harison’s enemies, the answer is that the ablest man in his 
own camp felt just about the same way. James Delancey was 
appointed by Governor Cosby to be Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court following the dismissal of Lewis Morris. 
Delancey was not at all happy about it, and Colden tells us: 


Mr Delancey excused his accepting of the commission 
at the expense of his predecessor by saying that the 
Governor could not be diverted from removing Mr 
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Morris, and that if he did not accept it the Governor 
was resolved to put Mr Harison in the office, a man no 
wise acceptable to anybody. If that had been done it 
would certainly have been of great advantage to Mr 
Morris, for Mr Harison was of so bad a character, and 
so odious to the people, that they certainly would have 
pulled him from the Bench.?! 


It is tempting to let the mind play with the idea of how 
the Zenger trial might have gone if Francis Harison had been 
Chief) Justice at the time. If Delancey himself could not 
prevent an acquittal, how much more of a fiasco might it not 
have peen under the obtuse machinations of the Governor’s 
hatchet-man! And what a field-day for the Journal in writing 
up the story! Delancey’s acceptance may have cost New York 
one of the most comical pages of its history. 

And here we touch the mitigating factor in our story. The 
great issues of the time are thunderous in their import—free- 
dom of the press, constitutional liberties, the rights of voters 
and courts and juries, the development of the democatic 
idea. We can surely be indulgent toward a man who was 
sublimely disinterested in any of these, whose mental horizon 
was bounded and determined by his own petty desires, whose 
actions (except when dictated by others) had no coherence 
because they lacked any rationale beyond his passions and 
whims. 

To his contemporaries Francis Harison was an intolerable 
nuisance, if nothing worse. Upon us he has one claim to 
gratitude—he put the comedy into the passionate era of the 
Zenger case. 


1 The main sources for this essay are the following: 

The files of the New York Gazette. 

The files of the New York Weekly Journal. 

Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1675-1776 (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1905). 

James Alexander and William Smith, The Vindication of James Alexander, 
one of His Majesty’s Council for the Province of New York, and of William 
Smith, Attorney at Law (New York: Peter Zenger, 1734). This is a shortened 
title. It is given in full in Joseph Sabin, A Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America, from Its Discovery to the Present Time (New York: Sabin, 1897), 
VIII, 77. 

Francis Harison, To the Right Worshipful, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
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Commonalty of the City of New York (New York: William Bradford, 1734) . 

Vincent Matthews’ speech before the New York Assembly, October 21. 
1735, NYHS Collections 1934, pp. 226-40. 

A Brief Narrative of the Case and Tryal of John Peter Zenger, Printer of 
the New York Weekly Journal (New York: Peter Zenger, 1736) . 

Cadwallader Colden, History of William Cosby’s Administration as Gover- 
nor of the Province of New York, and of Lieutenant-Governor George 
Clarke’s Administration, through 1737, NYHS Collections 1935, pp. 283-359 

William Smith, The History of the Late Province of New York, from Its 
Discovery to the Appointment of Governor Colden in 1762 (New York His 
torical Society, 1829-30) . 

Livingston Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger, His Press, His Trial and a 
Bibliography of Zenger Imprints (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1904) . 

2 For the intricacies of this incident see Colden, pp. 308-12; his letter to 
Micajah Perry (n.d.), NYHS Collections 1918, pp. 29-30; Smith, II, 13; Alice 
Keys, Cadwallader Colden, a representative Eighteenth Century Official (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1906), pp. 40-1; and Beverley McAnear, 
“An American in London, 1735-1736,” in The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, LXIV, 2 (April 1940) , 174. 

3 James Alexander, announcing the foundation of the Journal, has this to 
say about it and the Gazette in a letter to former Governor Robert Hunter 
dated November 8, 1733: “Inclosed is also the first of a newspaper designed 
to be continued weekly, and chiefly to expose him (Cosby) and those ridicu- 
lous flatteries with which Mr. Harison loads our other newspaper, which our 
Governor claims and has the privilege of suffering nothing to be in but what 
he and Mr. Harison approve of.” Documents Relating to the Colonial Histor 
of the State of New Jersey, ed. William A. Whitehead (Newark: Daily Ad 
vertiser, 1882) , V, 366. 

4 It was no. 49. The other three were nos. 7, 47 and 48. 

5 Zenger tells this story in the Journal, December 23, 1734. He mentions 
the time of the threat as “about eight weeks ago,” which means that it came 
shortly after Harison had made one of the committee that dickered with 
Zenger about printing the Charter of the city. The meeting of the committee 
and the printer took place on October 5, 1734. Minutes of the Common Coun 
cil, IV, 232. Zenger’s fulfillment of his part of the bargain, one of the best 
examples of his art, had to wait until his trial and acquittal. 

6 Matthews, pp. 230-1. 

7 Brief Narrative, pp. 179-81 (in Rutherfurd’s reprint) ; Colden, p. 318 sq.; 
Smith, 11, 21; Rutherford, pp. 42-5. See also Herbert L. Osgood, The Ameri- 
can Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1924) , II, 459. The Minutes of the Common Council say nothing about 
the episode, which is the more unfortunate in that they are so eloquent about 
Harison’s career in New York. Their index gives a good bird's-eye view of 
the steps by which he rose to influence after he was granted the freedom of 
the city on February 1, 1709. 

8 Matthews, pp. 233-5. 

9 Ibid., p. 233. 

10 The letter was printed in the following issue of the Journal, February 
4, 1734. The version used here is from Smith, II, 10-11, with modified spelling 
and punctuation. The incident is treated in most of the standard works, e.g., 
Colden, p. 314 sq.; Rutherfurd, p. 34 sq.; Osgood, pp. 455-6. 

11 The letter immediately became a staple of the newspaper war. Harison 
defended himself in the Gazet/e, March 4, 1734; and Alexander and Smith 
made their reply in the Journa/, March 11, 1734. Then the two sides crossed 
pamphlets. Harison appealed to the New York City magistrates with To the 
Right Worshipful etc., which stops just short of flatly charging the two law- 
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yers with concocting the whole thing. They responded to this attack with their 
Vindication, which, besides parrying the thrust, castigates Harison in the 
most scathing terms. The exchange generates a good deal of heat, but does 
not throw much light on the issue. Governor Cosby, needless to say, stood 
behind his minion throughout. See his letter to the Board of Trade, Decem- 
ber 6, 1734. Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York, ed. E. B. O'Callaghan (Albany: Weed, Parsons, 1853-87) , VI, 21. 
12“Harison was generally suspected, in spite of the testimonial of the 
Council, of which he made all the use in his power in an exculpatory address 
to the City Corporation, whose Recorder he then was, suggesting that Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Smith had forged the letter to ruin him.” Smith, II, 12-13. 

13 History, p. 317. 

14 Rutherfurd, pp. 35-7. The “Alexander-Zenger Papers” in the New York 
Public Library have a number of pieces relating to the anonymous letter, 
and they would by themselves prove that Alexander was badly disturbed. 

15E.g., “From the neglect to disguise the hand, which Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Lurting, the Mayor, all pronounced to be Mr. Harison’s, it 
was conjectured that his design was to provoke a criminal prosecution, ¢s- 
tablish the precedent of convicting on the proof of a similitude of hands, 
and then, by counterfeiting the writing of one of the demagogues of the day, 
to bring him to the gallows, while the Governor’s friends were to escape by 
pardon.” Smith, II, 11. In this passage the historian virtually accuses his 
father of being both a demagogue and a naif. 

16 History, p. 313. Alexander and Smith tell the story in much the same 
words in the Supplement to their Vindication, p. 19. 

17 Alexander and Smith, Supplement, pp. 16-20; Colden, pp. 313-4; Smith, 
II, 13-14. 

18 History, p. 313. 


19 Speech, p. 231. 
20 Supplement, p. 20. 
21 History, pp. 298-9. 





NEW YORK TARIFF POLICIES, 1775-1789 


WILLIAM F. ZORNOW * 


HE Articles of Confederation have often been blamed 

by historians for their inability to provide a general 

policy of federal finance or a unified system of cus- 
tom duties. There may be justification for criticism of the 
national financial situation during this period. There is no 
basis for condemning the tariff systems which were evolving 
in the thirteen states. 

The traditional interpretation of the tariff systems in oper- 
ation before 1789 holds that they were based on expediency 
and self-interest, that the states were continually striving to 
discriminate against each other in every possible way, and 
that trade was stultified by a veritable maze of conflicting 
rates, duties, and regulations. This interpretation was asso- 
ciated with the “Critical Period’’ school of history which 
sought to paint the decade before 1789 as an era of universa] 
confusion and impotence on the part of the federal govern 
ment. 

The long popularity of this view is understandable when 
one considers that many contemporaries were also convinced 
that each state, motivated by self-interest solely, was trying 
to hamper its neighbors’ trade. Such contemporaries pointed 
to this situation as one of their chief justifications for de- 
manding a stronger central government. So anxious were 
they to rewrite the Articles of Confederation that many were 
not above mustering much doubtful evidence to support 
their point. Their denunciations of the tariff system of the 
time should not always be taken at face value. 

Tench Coxe of Pennsylvania, for example, was one of these 
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advocates of altering the government in existence, and his 
views were echoed by many. In letters to James Madison 
and Edmund Randolph he analyzed the current situation in 
regard to commerce and made three principal objections to 
it. Coxe’s complaints reflect the type of criticism which was 
common at the time, and for this reason they are quoted 
at length: 


1. Duty of tonnage on vessels built and belonging to 
the citizens of the other states, was greater than that im- 
posed on vessels belonging to the citizens of the states 
enacting the law, and equal in some instances to the 
tonnage laid upon most of the foreign nations that have 
a commercial intercourse with America. 

2. The duties imposed upon goods imported in vessels 
built in or belonging to other parts of the Union, were 
greater than those laid on goods imported in vessels be- 
longing to the enacting state. 

3. That goods of the growth, product, and manufacture 
of the other states in the Union, were charged with high 
duties upon importation into the enacting state, as 
great in many cases, as those imposed on foreign articles 
of the same kind.? 


The criticism of Coxe was adopted by later historians as a 
true statement of the situation before 1789. In a brief study 
published in 1910 Albert Giesecke noted some of the tariff 
controversies before 1789, but he concluded by cautioning 
his readers that “We must not forget that such action [dis- 
crimination among the states] was really exceptional, for it 
was usual during the period to exempt goods of the growth or 
produce of any of the United States from import duties by 
the legislating state.” * 

A recent historian, Merrill Jensen, concurred with this, 
and in his study of America under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, pointed out that too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the differences among state tariffs and not enough 
attention has been paid to their similarities.’ The same criti- 
cism has been made of the traditional analysis of the whole 
era—too much weight is given to the failures under the Arti- 
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cles to the exclusion of references to the achievements, suc- 
cesses even more significant in view of the post-war prob- 
lems confronting a weak government. The success of Wash- 
ington’s government was the logical fruit which sprouted 
from seed sown under the earlier administration. 

In evaluating the state tariff policies in existence during 
the Confederation period it must be borne in mind that 
they were designed to achieve four objectives: (1) revenue, 
(2) protection, (3) retaliation, (4) regulation. In most states 
all four of these objectives were present in the tariff enact- 
ments, but there were some exceptions. W. C. Fisher in his 
study of tariff policies before 1789 said the duties levied can 
conveniently be grouped under four headings: bounties on 
exports and imports, and duties on exports and imports. 
In addition there were other charges such as tonnage fees 
and pilotage fees, which were different from impost duties, 
and drawbacks which were different from export bounties. 
However, all these different types of duties and fees were 
designed to accomplish the four objectives mentioned be- 
fore.* 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine briefly the tariff 
system which was in operation in New York during the per- 
iod 1775 to 1789 and to see to what extent it adhered to or 
deviated from what might be called a national norm. The 
New York tariff system should also be studied in light of the 
criticism made by; Coxe and the four principal objectives 
of commercial legislation before 1789. 

The avowed objective of the first comprehensive tariff 
schedule to be put in operation in New York after the revo- 
lution was to raise money. The legislature passed a tariff law 
on March 22, 1784, but this was speedily superseded by a 
more comprehensive schedule which was adopted in No- 
vember. The new schedule provided for the following 
duties: 
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gal. Madeira wine. 

gal. All other kinds of wine. 

doz. bottles of any kind of 
wine. 


gal. Rum, brandy or other 
distilled spirits. 
a. imported in 
S. ships 
b. imported 
British ships. 
. Bohea Tea. 
All other teas. (10%) 
Coffee. 


Loaf Sugar. (after 3-1-85) 


Snuff i 


Malt. 
Porter, Ale, Beer, Cider 


Bottles of the above. ls. 


wrought plate. ls. 
4s. 


wrought gold. 
clock. 

Gold watch. 

all other watches 
Hollow 
scythes, axes. 


iron ware 


Cheese. 

saddle. 

Men, 
stuff shoes. 


women leather or 


. women silk shoes. ls. 


2s. 


. boots. 
starch and hair powder 


al. Linseed oil. 


Dressed, tanned leather 


Decks of playing cards 3s. 


Chocolate. 
Cordage (from Europe 
and America) . 


4s. 


6d. 
$d. 


(this item did: not appear on 
the March schedule) 

{no distinction is made in the 
March schedule. All rum and 
brandy imported is subject to 
the same duty—4 d. per gallon.) 


(4 d. in March schedule) 

(1 s. 6d. per pound in March 
schedule) 

(3 d. in March schedule) . 


(1 s. in March schedule) 
(this item did not appear on 
the March schedule) 


(4 d. in the March schedule) 


(this item 
the March 
(this item did not appear on 
the March schedule) 

(2 d. in March schedule) 


did not appear on 
schedule) 


(3 d. in March schedule) 


(March 
does not 
cordage too) 


schedule 
include 


presumably 
American 
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In addition to the enumerated list which was subject to 
specific duties the act further provided for a five per cent ad 
valorem duty on the following items: white rope, twine, 
manufactured copper, tin, brass pipes, beef, pork, butter, 
candles, soap, anchors, bar iron, hats, raisins, prunes, figs, 
and currants.’ All other goods of foreign manufacture o1 
growth were subject to a charge of £2 10 s. perf 100 prime 
value except cocoa, raw hide, molasses, bricks, pantiles, un- 
manufactured tin in blocks, mahogany, logwood, lignum 
vitee, Nicaragua wood, red wood, fustick, all dye woods, 
copper in sheets, whale and fish oils, whalebone, beaver pelts, 
fur, deer skins, sheep and cotton wool, woad, madder, cochi- 
neal, rocou, salt, beeswax, elephants’ teeth, and all other 
goods, wares, and products grown or manufactured in the 
United States.° 

All European manufactured coaches and chariots were to 
be dutiable at the rate of twenty pounds; four-wheel car- 
raiges paid ten pounds while curricles, chaise chair kit- 
tereens, and sulkies were dutiable at the rate of five pounds. 

It has already been indicated that one of Coxe’s principal 
objections against the tariff system in operation throughout 
the states during this period was that American produced 
and grown goods were dutiable at equal or higher rates 
than similar products from abroad. Yet the first New York 
tariff schedule to be passed after the revolution provided 
that all goods, wares, and merchandise which were grown, 
produced, or manufactured in the United States were to be 
exempt from any duties whatsoever. 

The law went further in granting special concessions to 
the American consumers in other states by providing that 
when ships landed at a New York port with goods aboard 
consigned to persons living in other states such goods were 
to be allowed to pass duty free upon the giving of a sworn 
statement as to their ultimate destination. There is a further 
provision that the goods must be reexported in the same 
package, but there is no specification that it must be re 
exported in the same vessel which originally brought the 
goods. A second act passed during the same year further 
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simplified the system of reporting cargoes and passing on 
bills of lading so that no merchant might be inadvertently 
compelled to pay unjustly if he was carrying goods con- 
signed to persons living in another state. * 
A slight change was inaugurated in the tariff system by 
a new law of 1785 which increased the duty on cordage to 
8 s. per hundred weight and the duties on shoes and boots to 
10 d. and 4 s. per pair respectively. The duty on iinseed oil 
was raised to 10 d. per gallon, while a new duty of 2 s. per 
hundred weight was to apply on all foreign hemp and yarns.* 
A second act of 1785 imposed a five per cent ad valorem 
duty on imported pewter hollow ware, as well as a duty on 
harnesses. Harnesses for two horses were dutiable at f 5, 
and for a single horse £ 2 10s.° 
In 1787 a broader tariff law was enacted by the legislature 
which superseded all existing tariff legislation. A compari- 
son of the legislation of 1784-85 and the new act of 1787 
reveals only that the act was indicative of a general tendency 
to add to the enumerated list and to increase substantially 
the ad valorem rates on certain items. Although no refer- 
ence is made directly to the protection of domestic indus- 
tries in these earlier enactments it is quite apparent that 
many of the duties were being framed with such an objec- 
tive in mind. The act of 1787 inaugurated the following 
schedule of rates: 
gal. Molasses. 1d. 
gal. Distilled spiritous liquors. 4d. 
gal. Madeira wine. 8 d. 
gal. Every other kind of wine. 4d. 
gal. Linseed oil. 8d. 
gal. Porter, ale, beer. 6d. 
bu. Malt. 4d. 
bu. Salt. 6d. 
lb. Snuff. 6d. 
Ib. Manufactured tobacco. 3d. 
lb. Loaf or lump sugar. 2d. 
lb. All other kinds of sugar. 
lb. Coffee. 1d. 
Ib. Chocolate. $d. 


lb. Pepper. 3d. 


eee eet 
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lb. Pimento, alspice. ld. 


‘. 
1. Ib. Steel. 3 farthings 
1. Ib. Dressed leather. 4d. 
1. Ib. Tanned leather. 3d. 
1. Ib. Spikes and every lb. of nails called three penny 

nails or larger. 3 d. 
1. Ib. Bohea tea direct from Asia in ships or vessels 

built in New York or 34 owned by citizens of 

that state. 3d. 
1. 1b. Bohea tea otherwise imported. 4d. 
1. Ib. Superior tea, direct from Asia in ships or vessels 

built in New York or 34 owned by citizens of 

that state. 6d. 
1. Ib. Superior tea imported otherwise. 8 d. 
1. Ib. Cheese. 4d. 
1. Ib. Starch or hair powder. 4d. 
cwt. Cordage. 45 
cwt. Bar iron. 4s. 
1. Ib. currants, raisins, almonds, prunes, and figs. 1d. 
cwt. Iron hollow ware. 6s. 
cwt. Nail rods. 4s. 
1. doz. Bottles of wine in quarts. 2s. 
1. doz. Bottles of malt liquor in quarts. ls. 6d. 
l.- Clock. 20 s. 
1. doz. Scythes, axes. 12s. 
i, Saddle. 10s. 
1. doz. Saddle trees. 12s. 
1. pr. women or children’s shoes, slippers of stuff or 

morocco leather. 6d. 
1. pr. Women and men’s leather shoes or slippers. 6d. 
1. pr. Women silk slippers. ls. 
1. pr. Boots. 4s. 
1. pr. Boot legs. ls. 6d. 
1. doz. Decks of playing cards. 4s. 
1. pr. Cotton cards. 6 d. 


All coaches, chariots, post-chaises; coach, chariot, or post- 
chaises boxes were dutiable at the rate of fifteen pounds. 
Four wheel carriages were charged eight pounds, and two 
wheel vehicles half as much. 

There was also a duty of £7 10 s. per centum ad valorem 
on the prime cost of the following items: anchovies, 
olives, capers, horse harnesses, bridles, stirrup irons, bridle 
bits, pictures, paper hangings, pewter and block tin hollow 
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ware, pantiles, and all sort of earthenware, glassware, china- 
ware, writing paper, blank books, quills, brushes, horn 
combs, all other articles made of horn, plane stocks, all kinds 
of manufactured tools of wood, men and womens’ hats (ex- 
cept wool), foreign marbles, and cabinet and joiners’ work. 

The law further provided for a £ 5 per centum ad valorem 
charge on the prime cost of the following items: butter, 
candles, soaps, anchors, all utensils made of copper, tin, or 
brass, bellows, shovels and spades, sad irons, screw augurs, 
frying pans, drugs and medicines, flour of mustard, white 
rope, twine and white lines. 

All other goods which were not enumerated were to pay 
£ 210s. per centum ad valorem on the prime cost except 
raw hides, whale and fish oils, mahogany, logwood, lignum 
vitee, Nicaragua wood, red wood, fustick, and all dye woods, 
sheep and cotton wool, whale bone, beaver, pelts, furs, deer- 
skins, woad, madder, cochineal, rocou, beeswax, elephants’ 
teeth, and all goods grown, produced or manufactured in 
the United States.'° 

The following year this act was modified slightly. This 
was the last tariff enactment in New York before the new 
constitution began operating. The avowed purpose of the 
law of 1788 was “to repress the further progress of luxury 
and extravagance” and to encourage domestic industry. This 
was the first time a New York tariff law frankly acknowl- 
edged this as an important objective of this type of legisla- 
tion. The law of 1788 doubled the duties on distilled spirit- 
ous liquors and all wines except Madeira. The duty on 
spikes (now changed to six penny or larger) was reduced to 
14d per pound. Shovels and spades were now placed on the 
enumerated list at 9 s. per dozen, and hoes were to be 
charged 3 s. for a similar number. Painters’ colors were also 
dutiable at the rate of 10 s. per hundred weight. 

An eight per cent ad valorem rate was to apply on all silver 
and plated ware, jewelry, paste work, silver plated or ivory 
handled knives and forks, carpets, copper plate, furniture, 
silk and cotton velvets, muslins, lawns, cambricks, silks of 
all kinds, gauzes, ribbons, plated and metal buttons, and 
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buckles, gold and silver lace and trimmings, silk laces and 
thread laces, embroidered patterns for waistcoats, and other 
parts of dress, women and childrens’ stays, muffs, and tip- 
pets, gloves and mittens, of all sort, silk and thread hose, 
ready-made millinery, wearing apparel, perfumery, coffin 
furniture, marble slabs, chimney pieces, all glassware made 
wholly from glass (except lookinglasses), musical instru- 
ments, tortoise shell combs, brushes of all kinds, parchment, 
glue, walking canes and whips, ostrich and other ornamental 
feathers, and flowers." 

The protection and fostering of native industry played a 
role in the tariff legislation of the states. An examination 
of the tariff enactments in New York during this period 
reveals that this state was no exception. As a matter of fact, 
the act of 1788 clearly asserts that it is designed partly to 
encourage local manufacturing. The earlier acts made no 
such claim, but a study of the schedules of enumerated 
items might lead one to conclude that several rates were 
established to protect local industry. Certain products 
which could be used by local manufacturers were also ex- 
empt from all duties. This was especially true of products 
used by domestic manufacturers, if these products were un- 
obtainable in New York. One noticeable trend is the exten- 
sion of the list of duty free foreign products in the tariff 
laws from 1784 to 1788. New York, like several states, also 
made use of a system of bounties to encourage local pro- 
duction. No bounties were offered to encourage manufac- 
ture, but the state did pay 8 s. per hundred weight for the 
production of hemp. This was part of the state’s general 
policy to encourage the domestic merchant marine, which 
will be discussed below. The same act establishing the 
bounty system for hemp production also increased the tariff 
duties and added some new ones to raise money for defraying 
this added expense.'” 

It has already been demonstrated that Coxe’s claim that 
American products were discriminated against by the tariff 
enactments of each state was fallacious. He also complained 
that the tonnage duties on American ships exceeded similar 
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fees on vessels owned by citizens of the enacting state, and 
that goods imported in bottoms owned by citizens of the 
enacting state were subject to lower duties than those im- 
posed on goods imported in ships owned by other Ameri- 
cans. We must now examine the New York tariff enact- 
ments during this period in light of these criticisms, to 
ascertain whether or not they were applicable in the case of 
New York. 

There was some evidence of discrimination and retalia- 
tion in the tariff and tonnage laws of New York, but most 
of it was aimed against foreign states rather than against 
other American states. The discrimination against England 
is particularly noticeable. This policy grew out of the Brit- 
ish attitude toward American commerce after the war. 
American merchants had long been dependent upon the 
triangular trade involving their own ports, and those of 
Europe and the West Indies. It was the only way Americans 
could earn the money necessary to purchase products abroad. 
On July 2, 1783 the British government adopted an Order 
in Council which closed the West Indian ports to American 
ships. Naturally this hurt the American states for they were 
drained of specie in order to pay for the products they con- 
tinued to buy from England, which formerly had been paid 
for by export: to the Indies. The states were forced to re- 
taliate. The Americans were quick to accuse the British of 
trying to destroy their trade, but actually the principal 
British motive in adopting this course was that under the 
mercantile system they were compelled to regard the United 
States as outside the empire and to treat them as aliens in 
matters of colonial trade. 

During the revolution the New York legislature passed 
an act declaring that any British goods landed in the state 
were to be seized. However in 1783 another law was adopted 
which declared that whenever a peace treaty was concluded 
all existing laws against British trade would be repealed." 

When the war ended, trade was resumed between the two 
nations, but almost immediately discrimination began. The 
first evidence of this in New York was in the tariff sched- 
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ules adopted in November 1784, which provided that rum, 
brandy, and other distilled spirits were dutiable at the rate 
of 2 d. per gallon if imported in vessels owned wholly by 
American citizens and double that amount if imported in 
vessels owned by British citizens or built in England. This 
act, however, raised some questions. It was asked whether 
or not spiritous liquors imported in foreign ships (other 
than British) were to pay 2 d. or 4 d. per gallon. A new law 
clarifying this situation was adopted in March 1785. This 
act asserted that spiritous liquors imported in foreign ships 
other than English were to pay only the 2 d. duty. The dis- 
crimination was clearly directed solely against the British." 

This law of 1785, however, carried the matter of dlis- 
crimination against England even further by declaring that 
all goods, wares, and merchandise imported in British ships 
or vessels owned wholly or in part by British subjects were 
to pay double duties. This act also added a 5% ad valorem 
duty on imported pewter hollow ware, but it further pro- 
vided that if this ware was imported in British ships it was 
to be dutiable at 10%. 

The same law provided that after July 1, 1785 all goods 
imported into New York from Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were to be subject to like 
duties as were imposed on goods imported into New York in 
British built or owned vessels. Obviously this carried the 
principle of discrimination even further, but it is well to 
note that it was discrimination against products brought 
originally to the four enumerated states in British bottoms. 
Other foreign goods entering New York from these states 
were to be subject to the same schedule of duties which 
would apply to similar foreign goods brought directly to 
New York ports in foreign built or owned vessels other than 
British. Proof was required as to the nationality and owner- 
ship of the vessel which brought the goods originally to 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey or Pennsylvania, 
but this would not be hard to give. Naturally all domestic- 
ally produced commodities from these four states would be 
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received in New York duty free as was clearly established 
by the commercial acts of 1784-5. 

The real purpose of this act was not so much to discrim- 
inate against England but to encourage the building of mer- 
chant ships in New York. This point was clearly made in 
the wording of the act and by a further provision that all 
ships built in New York for foreigners which were rigged 
entirely with American cordage were to be accorded the 
same privileges extended to ships owned by Americans. No 
higher duties or fees were to be placed on goods, ware, and 
merchandise brought into New York in such ships than were 
placed on ships owned by Americans. 

The law adopted in April 1785 which placed a bounty 
on hemp produced (here again one sees evidence ol 
this desire to encourage ship building) also marked a further 
extension of the principle of discrimination. The law placed 
an additional charge of 114% on all goods brought into the 
state by foreigners if such commodities were not consigned 
to citizens of the state." 

The new tariff law of 1787 repealed two earlier acts (1784, 
chap. vii, and 1785, chap. xxxiv) thereby doing away with 
the double set of charges on imported rum, brandy, and 
spirits, the requirements concerning foreign goods imported 
via New Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Connect- 
icut, and the equal privileges with American owned ships 
extended to foreign ships built in New York and equipped 
with American cordage.'* 

In place of these earlier acts the new statute of 1787 sub- 
stituted some new policies respecting foreign ships and it 
continued in a different form the plan to encourage domes- 
tic ship construction. The desire to encourage local ship 
building is apparent in the provision for lower rates on 
teas imported directly from Asia in New York built ships 
or in those which were three-quarters owned by citizens of 
that state. Not only is this an effort to encourage ship build- 
ing, but it was also designed to stimulate the oriental trade 
which some hoped to develop to replace the declining trade 
with the West Indies. 
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The law also stipulated that all goods brought to New 
York after August 1 in ships which were not built in any 
American yard were to pay additional duties; on all enumer- 
ated articles other than those subject to ad valorem duties, 
one fourth more, and on those articles subject to an ad val 
orem rate the further sum of £ 2 10 s. per centum ad valorem 
on the prime cost was to be collected. The statute also con 
tinued the principle in the act of March 1784 that if a ves 
sel entered a New York port witli goods aboard destined !o1 
persons living outside the state, such goods could be exempt 
from all duties if certain conditions were met. In the pres 
ence of port authorities the goods could be transferred to 
another vessel in the original container and then transported 
out of the state without additional payment. If the goods 
were landed, they had to be re-exported within ninety days 
to be granted exemption from all duties. 

The tariff act of 1788 marked a further extension and re 
interpretation of the earlier statutes governing shipping. 
The new measure declared that some features of the law of 
1787 had proven to be injurious and that some revisions 
were in order. The law of 1785 provided for an additional 
charge of 114% on goods imported by foreigners, but the 
new act increased this by one per cent.'’ The new law pro 
vided that after July 30, 1787 all goods imported in vessels 
which were not built in the United States, but which were 
on April 11, 1788 wholly the property of citizens of New 
York were to be subject to like duties as were applied on 
goods imported in vessels built in the state. A refund was 
to be allowed on all additional duties which had been paid. 

A second stipulation was that all goods imported into New 
York in ships which on April 11, 1788 were not owned by 
Americans were to pay the extra duties whether such ves- 
sels were built in the United States or not. This clause, 
however, was not to extend to ships built in New York after 
March 15, 1785, by or for any foreigners and which were 
rigged with American cordage."* 

The third and final provision was that after September 
first there should be paid on all goods and merchandise im- 
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ported into New York in a ship built in the United States 
which was not wholly the property of American citizens ad- 
ditional duties to the amount of one half of the additional 
duties which were to be paid by foreign built and owned 
ships under the act of 1787. 

From the foregoing analysis it can be seen that the New 
York legislature did not in any way discriminate against 
ships owned by other Americans. It might be well to tabu- 
late briefly the few examples of discrimination which did 
exist. The reader will see that such was the exception rather 
than the rule. The lower duties on tea, which according to 
the act of 1787 were to prevail on this commodity if imported 
in New York bottoms, was an example of such willingness to 
aid New York merchants. The act of 1784 placed a duty on 
hemp produced in the other states equal to the duty on for- 
eign hemp. While an act of 1785, interpreting the above act 
of the preceding year, indicated that loaf sugar and rum 
were to be subject to the same duties provided in the act, 
although they were manufactured in the United States. 
These are the only isolated examples of exceptions to the 
rule of admitting all American products duty free. 

Tonnage fees were established by an act of 1784 which 
provided that all ships entering New York were to pay a 
fee of 4 d. per ton. The only exceptions were vessels owned 
by citizens of New York which were engaged in whaling 
expeditions or the coasting trade, and all vessels entirely 
owned by Americans which were of less than sixty tons bur- 
den.’® The money collected was to be used for the main- 
tenance of Sandy Hook light house, and the law was to run 
until February 1, 1786. 

This law, however, was amended in 1785 to double the 
fee and exemptions were further extended to foreign packet 
ships and vessels commissioned as ships-of-war. It was al- 
ways customary to exclude the latter category of vessel from 
such fees.*° Both acts were later continued in 1786.*! 

Once again it can be seen that Coxe was incorrect. The 
tonnage charges on all vessels were the same whether owned 
by citizens of New York or the other states. The only advan- 
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tage given local ship owners was the exemption of coasting 
.vessels, but this was a practice which was nearly universal 
in the states at this time. Some states, like New York, ex- 
empted coasting vessels completely, or others found it more 
expedient to require them to pay a small yearly fee. 

The one example of discrimination which is most often 
cited in the case of New York tariff legislation arose over 
the matter of entrance and clearance fees. There was some 
irritation between New York and New Jersey because of 
the latter’s refusal to discriminate against English ships and 
goods as other states had done. It was for this reason that 
New York had seen fit in 1785 to place higher duties on 
foreign goods imported from neighboring states unless it 
could be demonstrated that such goods came originally in 
non-British bottoms. 

The tariff law of March 1784 also established a schedule 
of charges for entering and clearing ships. As we have seen 
this first law was repealed in November of the same year 
by another tariff enactment, but at the same time another 
law was passed setting up eight custom houses and providing 
for a new schedule of entrance and clearance fees.** The new 
schedule provided that for entering and clearing American 
owned ships the charge would be £3 on all vessels over 150 
tons; vessels from 70 to 150 would pay £1 10 s. and those 
under 70 tons would pay 16 s. Non-American vessels were 
to pay £ 5 if over 150 tons and £ 3 if less. If a vessel merely 
reported to the harbor without lading or entering it was to 
pay £ 2 if an American owned vessel and double this charge 
if foreign owned. All vessels under 20 tons which arrived 
from or were bound for any American port were required to 
report only if they had dutiable goods aboard. 

The clearance and entrance fees were altered substan- 
tially by the tariff law of April 1787 as they applied to ves- 
sels from Connecticut and the eastern division of New Jer- 
sey. New Jersey became so incensed over what were regarded 
as discriminatory tactics that her Legislature placed a rent 
of £ 30 per month on the Sandy Hook light house, which 
although owned by New York was built on New Jersey 
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territory. Fiske made much of this incident and pointed to it 
as an example of the flagrant discrimination rampant in the 
tariff legislation of the period. McCormick in his study of 
New Jersey history during this period mentioned the inci- 
dent, and Jensen more recently asserted that ‘“‘New York pro- 
vided that foreign goods brought in from Connecticut and 
New Jersey must pay entrance and clearance fees four times 
higher than American goods.” ** 

In the final analysis, however, it was a teapot tempest. The 
New York law was of small importance because there was 
little foreign goods brought in from the two states men- 
tioned. Actually the new provision was not entirely discrim- 
inatory. Laws already in existence provided for a fee of 16 s. 
on all American owned ships of less than 70 tons burden; 
vessels under 20 tons being exempt if they had no dutiable 
goods aboard. 

The new law provided that collectors were entitled to 
receive for entering and clearing any American owned ves- 
sel from Connecticut and eastern New Jersey which had 
aboard any goods upon which the duty had not been paid 
the following fees: vessels from 40 to 70 tons paid 20s, those 
from 20 to 40 tons paid 12 s., and those less than twenty 
tons paid 8 s. Also for entering and clearing American 
ships from the two mentioned states which had no goods 
aboard subject to duties, the following fees were to be col- 
lected: vessels from 40 to 70 tons paid 5 s., vessels from 20 
to 40 tons paid 3 s., and those of less than twenty tons paid 
only 2 s. In most cases it can be seen that such charges were 
actually less than were being exacted from other vessels un- 
der the act of 1784. 

The final revision in the entrance and clearance fees came 
in the tariff law of 1788 which absolved all vessels of less 
than fifty tons of having to pay the fees unless they had duti- 
able goods aboard. 

In addition to the specific duties on enumerated goods 
and the charges on unenumerated items, the importer and 
shipper were also subjected to a variety of additional charges 
in each state which often became particularly burdensome. 
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This legislation was designed to achieve at least three of 
the four objectives: revenue, regulation, and retaliation. 
There were usually charges for wharfage, storage, pilotage, 
light houses, hospitals, and the tonnage fees and clearance 
charges already mentioned. 

Pilotage fees were regulated during this period by a law 
of 1784 which provided for a charge of 6 s. per foot on all 
vessels piloted eastward from False Hook to New York, and 
from New York eastward of False Hook. This charge could 
be collected during the period from March 15 to December 
1. During the remainder of the year pilots were entitled to 
collect an additional 20 s. from the masters of vessels drawing 
more than ten feet, and 10 s. additional from masters of 
vessels drawing less than that figure.** 

A statute of 1784 regulated wharfage. All coasting vessels 
plying between New York ports and those ships which were 
less than sixty tons burden paid no wharfage charges, but 
all other vessels paid according to the following schedule 
of rates: 

ships of burdens between 60 and 100 tons paid 3 s. per diem. 

ships of burdens between 100 and 200 tons paid 4 s. 6 d. per diem. 

ships of burdens between 200 and 300 tons paid 5 s. per diem. 


ships of burdens between 300 and 500 tons paid 6 s. per diem. 
ships of burdens over 500 tons paid 7 s. 6 d. per diem. 25 


There was also a law requiring that land and tide waiters 
checking cargoes were to receive 8 s. per day for attending 
the unloading of each vessel.*® 

Various items imported into or exported from each colony 
and state were also subjected to inspection fees. After the 
revolution the system of certification and inspection was 
actually increased in most of the states. European purchasers 
often preferred to obtain American products, because the 
supervision and inspection of them insured they would be 
of superior quality. The wide acceptance of inspection laws 
throughout the states and the height to which the fees some- 
times went constituted them as an important type of early 
commercial legislation. 

According to a series of statutes enacted during this period 
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many items were subject to inspection and the consequent 
fees in New York. One of the earliest laws provided for a 
fee of 6 d. per hundred weight for the inspection of potash. 
During the same year a second statute placed a fee of 4 d. 
on the inspection, sealing, and weighing of each side of sole 
leather.*? 

As has already been noted a bounty was granted for the 
production of hemp. Before this bounty could be paid an 
inspection was necessary, and the fee for this was 6d. per 
hundred weight.** This cannot be considered as commercial 
legislation, however, because nearly all the hemp produced 
in the state remained there and was utilized for cordage. 

Various types of lumber and wood products were also sub- 
jected to inspection prior to exportation. Boards, planks, 
and scantlings were inspected at the rate of 3 s. per thousand 
feet, while shingles fetched 18 d. per bundle of one thou- 
sand. Square timbers were inspected and then weighed; a 
fee of 14 d. per ton was charged for this service. A statute of 
1788 established the following schedule of fees for the cull- 
ing of various types of staves: 

for culling 1000 pipe staves. 4s. 
for culling 1000 hogshead staves. 2s. 


for culling 1000 long butt staves. 10 s. 
for culling 1000 short butt staves. 2 8 s.29 


Certain animal and cereal products were also inspected 
before being exported. Hog lard and butter commanded a 
fee of 2 d. per cask according to an act of 1788. All pork and 
beef inspected and repacked before being shipped from a 
New York port necessitated the payment of a fee of | s. per 
varrel and 8 d. per half barrel. If the inspection and repack- 
ing actually took place aboard ship or in the yard the fee was 
to be 1 s. 3 d. and 9 d. respectively. There was an additional 
charge of 9 d. per barrel for flagging, nailing, pegging, and 
pickling which the exporter was also required to pay. There 
was also a fee of 3 d. per hogshead for the inspection of 
Indian meal.*° 


This last measure also required the payment of a fee of 
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14d. per bushel on all commodities which had to be weighed 
and were customarily sold in this measurement. All coal 
weighed was to carry a fee of 2 s. per chaldron. These fees 
were to be paid to the official measurers at each port. In all 
this legislation every effort was made to insure the quality 
and honest weight of the products being shipped from the 
state. Unlike several other states New York had no inspec- 
tion laws governing imports. 

In 1789 New York like her sister states was admitting 
American products duty free and was generally treating ship- 
pers from other states the same as her owr merchants. The 
spirit of cooperation in New York was becoming evident 
when one considers her tariff policies adopted during this 
period. However, one should also consider briefly her rela- 
tions with the federal government in regard to the two mat- 
ters of granting congress power to regulate trade and to have 
an independent income based on a national tariff system. 

Congress had requested additional powers in regard to 
trade and finance. The British Order in Council, already 
alluded to, aroused an increased demand for the regulation 
of foreign trade. State legislation on this subject was quite 
effective although it lacked uniformity. Ultimately in 1783 
Virginia and Maryland led the way by requesting that con- 
gress be given increased power to control foreign commerce. 
The matter was then taken under consideration, and con- 
gress eventually requested that it be given power to forbid 
the importation aud exportation of goods in vessels of all 
countries which had no commercial treaties with the United 
States, and to forbid the subjects of foreign states to import 
goods from other than their own countries unless exempted 
by treaty. This grant was for fifteen years duration.* 

Virginia had made an earlier offer that congress be al- 
lowed to prohibit imports of British West Indian goods in 
British vessels. The congressional request and the Virginia 
proposal were discussed but neither fared well in the states. 
On May 4, 1784 the New York legislature complied by grant- 
ing congress power to stop imports from the West Indies 
“as long as the said restrictions shall be continued on the 
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part of Great Britain,” but this Virginia proposal was not 
received in other states.**? The merchant classes in the north- 
ern states were interested primarily in keeping out compet- 
ing British and foreign ships, and so they were supporting 
these proposals for congressional control. Yet their viewpoint 
was losing out to the manufacturers who were thinking in 
terms of keeping out goods by protective tariffs, state or 
national; a development which the merchants did not desire. 
Several states refused to support the request and it was con- 
sequently lost. 

In 1785 congress took up the matter of trade regulation 
again, and this time proposed an amendment for perpetual 
power to regulate trade with foreign nations and between 
the states, and power to levy impost duties on exports and 
imports. This amendment was never sent to the states for 
their approval because it was defeated in congress by those 
who feared congressional power and the southerners who 
feared a New England shippers’ monopoly.** 

With the defeat of the proposed amendment in congress 
nothing remained but to turn to the earlier request. A con- 
gressional committee reported in March 1786 that only 
Delaware, South Carolina, andGeorgia had not acted upon 
the proposal. Other states, namely, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Virginia had enacted laws completely con- 
formable to the congressional recommendation, but had re- 
stricted their operation until the other states had taken 
similar action.** Congress renewed the request for power, 
but it was never granted as long as the confederation con- 
tinued to exist.*® 

The demand for control over commerce was defeated in 
1786 for a variety of reasons. Those northern merchants who 
wanted to restrict the foreign ships entering American 
ports ran afoul of southern exporters, who opposed such 
plans because they feared if European bottoms were ex- 
cluded, American shippers would take advantage of their 
monopoly to bleed the South. A second factor is to be found 
in the inherent fear among a large group of citizens that 
any power given to congress would be abused. A third rea- 
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son for the lack of interest in this proposal after 1786 was 
that by then the advocates of amending the articles were 
taking a different tack; they were now thinking in terms of 
a completely new government rather than a simple revision 
of the old.** 

Far more significant than the debate over congressional 
control over commerce was the controversy which raged 
over congressional control over its income. Congress adopted 
a proposed amendment to the articles which was submitted 
to the states for ratification. This was the “impost of 1781” 
which called for the granting of a 5% ad valorem duty on 
all imports. The revenue thus accruing was to be used to 
defray the principal and interest on debts arising from the 
war. The duration was unlimited. Twelve states ratified in 
a short time, but in November 1782 Rhode Island flatly re- 
fused to comply. Since unanimous approval was necessary, 
the measure was not adopted.*? 

In 1783 congress prepared and sent to the states a second 
finance plan. This proposal was not a constitutional amend- 
ment as the earlier impost scheme of 1781 but called merely 
for a specific twenty-five year grant of the right to collect 
duties on an enumerated list of items as well as an ad valorem 
duty on other goods. 

Several states assented almost at once. There was little 
Opposition in most of the states except Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, and New York. Massachusetts agreed to it in October 
1783, but not without much trepidation. Virginia fell in line 
during the same month. The Rhode Islanders in time agreed 
too but with certain specific changes to suit their conveni- 
ence. All collectors were to be under the control of the leg- 
islature rather than congress, and $8,000 was to be set aside 
to pay the state’s share of the interest on the foreign debt. 

During the spring of 1785 congress decided to send dele- 
gates to Rhode Island, New York, and Georgia, the states 
which had not yet completely acquiesced, to urge them to 
agree to the plan.** Early in January 1786 the secretary of 
congress made a full report on what had been done. This 
report was handed to a special congressional committee 
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which in turn examined the various state laws and con- 
cluded that seven states: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, and the two Carolinas 
had granted the impost in such a way that if the remaining 
states made similar grants it could be put into effect at 
once. 

Gradually all the states except New York swung into line. 
There continued to be much opposition in that state from 
the back country farmers, while the citizens in New York 
City, who were interested in the national debt, wanted it. 
A law was finally adopted in New York but it was a far 
cry from what congress had requested. The collectors were 
to collect the duties, but they were responsible to the state 
and not to congress. They were then to turn the amount col- 
lected over to congress, which was also given power to sue 
in the state courts to collect on delinquent accounts. The law 
stipulated that the money was to be used solely to pay the 
war debt, and it was to run for only twenty-five years unless 
the debt was paid sooner.*® Congress refused to accept the 
law in this form, but Governor Clinton would not call a 
special session of the legislature to change it, and it was at 
this point that the matter continued to rest.*? 

Despite the failure of New York to agree to the impost 
plan of 1783, the era is one of cooperation as far as the state 
is concerned. American goods moved freely across the bor- 
der, and there was a tendency to accord equal privileges to 
and to charge equal fees against all merchants whose ships 
entered the harbors of the state. Although the impost plan 
of 1783 was not approved, it did have some effect. Its long 
enumerated list as well as ad valorem duty stimulated the 
tendency in most states to agree on a basis enumerated list. 
The individual rates on items continued to vary and were 
determined by local considerations, but on the broad out- 
lines there was unanimity. New York and other states were 
compelled long before 1789 to agree on a general tariff pol- 
icy. By 1789 variations were the exception rather than the 
rule. 
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A SOCIAL GOSPEL MINISTER AND HIS BISHOP: 
AN INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


DAVID A. SHANNON * 


HE dramatic Dayton, Tennessee, ‘monkey trial” in the 

summer of 1925 was the most widely publicized inci- 

dent of the 1920’s involving a religious dispute and 
freedom of thought. However, the drama of William 
Jennings Bryan’s last battle with Clarence Darrow, surely 
less noble than his first with Wall Street, should not obscure 
other, and in many ways, more important chapters in the 
history of intellectual and religious freedom during this 
period. One such chapter involved a dispute which rocked 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1923 when Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, pastor of the Church of the Ascension at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City, expressed his 
doubts about the validity of Christian miracles in one of his 
sermons and the Bishop of New York, William Thomas 
Manning, in effect ordered Grant to recant or resign. 

The sermon that set off the controversy was one that many 
today would regard as a relatively mild statement of theo- 
logical modernism. Grant in his sermon of January 14, 1923, 
entitled “Shall We Consecrate Churches?” said that if by 
consecration were meant a religious ceremony, ‘‘a coating 
of words,” which would exclude from the church building 
all that is common and unhallowed then churches should 
not be consecrated. Churches should instead be dedicated to 
the services of mankind. They should be vital centers of the 
community, open for discussions of social and economic 
issues. “You consecrate a church when by actual utility you 


* Dr. Shannon, who received his doctorate from the University of Wis- 
consin, has taught at Carnegie Tech and is at present an Associate Professor 
of History at Teachers College, Columbia University. He is co-author of A 
History of Teachers College, Columbia University and the author of The 
Socialist Party of America: A History. 
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make it a place of profound value to the inspirational side 
of human life... ; when there is beauty, kindness, helpful- 
ness, which produce a tonic atmosphere; . . . when business 
prejudices are forgotten and industrial groups are trans- 
formed into citizens of the kingdom of God, that is, the ideal 
of more perfect human co-operation.” But for the services 
most churches rendered to mankind, he added, they were 
not fully deserving of the tax exemptions accorded their 
$3,000,000 worth of property. This was the core of the ser- 
mon. If there was little in it that would bring a widespread 
reaction today, there was enough to arouse the displeasure 
of the high-church Bishop Manning.! 


Furthermore, here and there in the sermon were sharp 
barbs, only incidental to the main outline, which disturbed 
the Bishop. Grant said that the reason for the decline in 
church attendance and for the apparent drift toward 
mediocrity in the ministry was not that the ministry still 
did not attract intelligent men, nor that they were poorly 


trained, nor even that they were not interested in vital 
questions which had appeal for the public. The trouble with 
the clergy lay with the repression of their best thought by 
the ‘“comfort-loving congregations, who do not want to be 
stirred up” and by “officials in ecclestiastical authority who 
call a halt on freedom of thought in the pulpit.’ * Grant 
also ridiculed the Apostolic Succession, “a line of bishops 
unbroken from Christ to Bishop Manning, all endowed with 
miraculous powers.” * Grant's remarks on the divinity of 
Jesus were made almost in passing and were not extreme, 
but Bishop Manning objected to them specifically. Grant 
said he did not think his audience would be shocked “if I 
say that very few clergymen educated in the larger universi- 
ties accept the idea that Jesus Christ has the power of God. 
. . . Whatever we mean by God, at any rate we mean the 
power responsible for this universe, for us, and the past, the 
present and the future. Now to say that Jesus Christ corres- 
ponds to that, is something I fancy very few persons would 
be willing to say.” As for His miracles, they ‘“‘could fall under 
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well known categories clearly and well classified by 
psychologists today.” ‘ 

The New York City press took this fairly obscure sermon 
and made it national news. Both the Times and the World 
ran a story on Grant’s sermon on their front pages, squeezing 
space from the accounts of the activities of Emile Coué, the 
“every day in every way” man who was then visiting the city 
and receiving a ridiculously comprehensive press coverage.° 
Once Grant thus reached an audience of millions, many 
persons made known their views about him. Billy Sunday, 
perhaps feeling that he was knocking another home run off 
the Devil’s pitching, assailed Grant for ‘denying miracles.”’ ° 
A group of presidents of colleges with Episcopalian connec- 
tions then meeting at St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, New 
York, roundly damned Grant and his views. The Reverend 
Bernard Iddings Bell, then president of St. Stephen’s, termed 
Grant’s sermon a “‘ludicrous exaggeration unjustified by the 
facts” and full of ‘undigested utterances.” William F. Pierce, 
president of Kenyon College, R. R. Ogilby, president of 
Trinity College, and Murray Bartlett, president of Hobart 
College, expressed similar distaste for Grant’s ideas.’ Out 
in Chicago the Reverend H. J. Buckingham pronounced 
Grant as “morally decomposed,” and his fellow Chicago 
cleric, the Reverend Walter S. Pond, demanded Grant be 
tried for heresy, a demand to be echoed many times before 
the battle died.* Bishop Manning, at the synod house on 
Morningside Heights on the grounds of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, refused to comment to the press on Grant's 
sermon. Neither did he appear at a meeting of World War 
veterans at Town Hall, where he was scheduled to share the 
speakers’ platform with Grant and Fiorello LaGuardia. He 
gave no reason for his absence.® 

But if the Bishop had no statements for public consump- 
tion on the matter, he had great concern for Grant’s sermon, 
and his restraint toward the press was to prove only 
temporary. On Wednesday after the sermon had been given 
the Bishop summoned Grant and questioned him on his 
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religious views. Grant’s replies “in some important points 
[were] not reassuring.” On Friday Manning wrote a long 
letter to Grant and released the letter to the press before 
Grant had seen it. 

[he Bishop opened his letter by saying he felt “called 
upon to let you and the Church know clearly what my judg- 
ment is in this matter.” “The impression,” Manning con- 
tinued, “which you have given to the Church and to the 
public is that you deny the miraculous elements of the 
Gospel and that you no longer believe the statements of the 
Christian Faith as contained in the Apostles Creed.” A denial 
of the Creed was inconsistent with Grant’s vows at his ordina- 
tion, he went on. “In my judgment, therefore, you are called 
upon to follow one of two courses. You should at once 
publicly correct the impression given by your recent sermon 
and state clearly that you do accept the faith of the Church 
as set forth in the Creed, or if you do not accept this Faith 
you should voluntarily resign from the Ministry of this 
Church.” The Bishop wrote he did not believe in heresy 
trials “if these can possibly be avoided... . If any man knows 
that he cannot fulfill the terms upon which he holds his office 
in the Ministry he should voluntarily retire from it.” In other 
words, heretics should resign and not have to be expelled. 
Manning closed by saying he was giving copies of his letter 
to the newspapers since the publication of Grant’s sermon 
in the press had made the matter a public one.'° 

It is likely that behind the Bishop’s attempt to discipline 
Grant was more than distress aroused by his recent sermon. 
Grant had long been identified with the left wing of the 
Episcopalean clergy on political and economic questions as 
well as theological ones. Born in 1860 in Boston, a graduate 
of the Roxbury Latin School, and a recipient of bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Harvard, Grant had begun his 
priesthood at Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1886." In this 
industrial town he acquired an understanding of the prob- 
lems of labor and attracted a considerable following among 
the textile workers there. After declining calls to attractive 
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parishes at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Providence, Rhode 
Island, he accepted the rectorate of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in the depression year of 1893. Ascension had been a 
fashionable and orthodox stronghold, but as the wealthy 
families in the neighborhood moved uptown and the charac 
ter of the Village became increasingly working class and 
bohemian the church had declined in strength. Grant real 
ized, as did a majority of his vestrymen, that the tone of the 
church would have to change as had the neighborhood, and 
he insisted as a condition of his acceptance of the rectorate 
that the system of privately owned pews be abandoned.” 

Immediately upon coming to the Church of the Ascension, 
Grant began to discuss social as well as religious problems 
in the pulpit. Many of his parishioners did not accept Grant’s 
progressive views, and there was some distress over the 
direction matters at Ascension were taking.’ But by 1907 
Grant’s position was so secure that he successfully launched 
the rather famous Ascension Forum, a Sunday night service 
devoted to the consideration of secular problems. He placed 
in charge of the Forum a Socialist orator named Alexande 
Irvine, who had had a varied career as an English soldier, a 
Scotch coal miner, a New York milk wagon driver, and a 
Congregational minister. The Bishop of New York at that 
time, Henry C. Potter, gave Irvine a lay reader's license for 
Ascension Parish.'* Pressure from some of the more con- 
servative members of the church forced Irvine’s removal 
after three years, but the Forum continued under Grant's 
leadership until 1921, when Bishop Charles S. Burch suc- 
ceeded in closing it. Radicals of various kinds, social work- 
ers, commissioners of public health, poets, and even profes- 
sors of history addressed Forum audiences, and the oppor- 
tunity for the audience to question and argue with the 
speaker gave the Forum a character that Walter Lippman 
described as “the most extraordinary combination of com- 
plete democracy and genuine dignity that I have ever 
PR.” * 

Grant had also written much that clearly stamped him as 
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a critic of the status quo. In 1910 Grant put together some 
articles he had written for such magazines as The North 
American Review, Everybody’s, and The Independent into a 
a book he entitled Socialism and Christianity. Readers of this 
volume saw clearly that, while Grant was certainly no Marx- 
ist,® he was quite critical of many aspects of American indus- 
trial capitalism. Indeed, Grant regarded criticism of social in- 
justice as a normal function of the clergy. “The pulpit cannot 
be engaged in social criticism to the exclusion of its main 
duty—the effort to put souls into high possession of them- 
selves; but when the silence of the pulpit toward social 
injustice withholds its spiritual help from thousands of the 
poor, and gives false spiritual security to the rich, then social 
criticism becomes a normal exercise of the ministry.” ?7 In 
Fair Play for the Workers, published in 1918, Grant criticized 
the nation’s drift toward reaction and argued for further 
control of capital. He even described socialism as ‘‘a new 
form of individualism, which offers . . . an equal chance to 
individuals.” 18 

Bishop Manning had not only these progressive political 
views to consider as he pondered Grant’s sermon, he had 
also to consider Grant’s views about the church and divorce. 
As early as 1902, Grant had been critical of the policy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church towards divorce, calling it ‘most 
reactionary” and productive of “serious injustice.’ He even 
suggested the church's policy of not marrying divorced per- 
sons put the church into a position where the state might 
logically withdraw from the clergy the right to perform legal 
marriage services, since the church, in refusing to marry 
some persons whose marriage the state sanctioned, imposed 
its own conditions.’ It was fortunate for Grant’s reputation 
for integrity that he had long been an opponent of the 
church’s divorce policy, for in 1921 he announced his engage- 
ment to marry Mrs. Rita de Acosta Lydig, who had been 
twice divorced. Manning, who had just recently become 
Bishop of New York, refused his consent to the marriage 
and announced that no minister within his jurisdiction 
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would be allowed to perform the ceremony.*° Grant, antici- 
pating this verdict of the Bishop, attempted to persuade 
sishop William Lawrence of Massachusetts, an old friend 
of Grant’s despite their widely divergent economic views, to 
perform the ceremony. Lawrence declined to do so on the 
grounds that it would be impertinent of him to step into 
another bishop’s diocese and that, in his opinion, church 
legislation forbade the marriage. He admitted he had doubts 
about the advisability of this church law, but “we clergy of 
the Church are of course bound by the legislation.” *1 Mrs. 
Lydig called upon Manning and told him she would not 
marry Grant except within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,** and she did not. Grant never married. 

At one time such views as those Grant held were not rare 
within the Protestant Episcopal Church. This denomination 
had been the first major church group in America to give 
significant reception to the Social Gospel,** and until about 
the time of the World War Grant had enjoyed the friendship 
and encouragement of his bishop. In 1899 Bishop Potter had 
chosen Grant as his companion for a journey around the 
world. Early in the twentieth century there had been talk 
among the Episcopal clergy that Grant would be the next 
Bishop of New York.** But the church was not immune from 
the wave of reaction that infected society at home while it 
battled to save the rest of the world for democracy. Within 
five years after the end of the Great Crusade, Grant, once 
secure as a progressive within his church, was under fire for 
taking positions that would have been tolerated if not 
accepted before the war. 

The congregation which jammed into Grant’s church on 
Sunday morning, January 21, 1923, had read Bishop Man- 
ning’s letter to their minister in the newspapers and was 
expecting a reply to that letter in Grant’s sermon. Grant's 
sermon that morning was no direct reply to the Bishop—that 
awaited a formal letter sent the next week—but Grant did 
deal with the subject that in his sermon the previous Sunday 
had incurred the Bishop's displeasure, the need for and the 
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character of a vital church. He reminded his listeners of 
how in the days of the Forum the church had been filled on 
Sunday evenings and how it was now dark and empty each 
Sunday night. He described his belief that Christianity did 
not have to stand on scriptural accounts of miracles, that 
indeed, given the knowledge educated people had of science, 
Christianity was hampered by insistence upon the literal 
truth of miracles. He was among those who “refuse to permit 
the splendor of Christianity to be made dark and difficult 
by stories which do not agree with our scientific knowledge.” 
He closed with a series of rhetorical questions. “Do you 
want an American church which believes in freedom rather 


than in authority? .. . Do you want unshackled clergy. . . 
[who] preach the truth, and are not held by strings pulling 
this way and that? ... Do you want the church to be ruled 


and silenced by sinister financial powers?” His last question, 
which received great attention in the newspapers, was, 
“When your son comes back from college, and you say to 
him: ‘Come to church this morning,’ do you want him to re- 
ply, ‘Father, no; don’t ask me to listen to such bunk as 
that.’ ”’®> There was nothing in the sermon the Bishop could 
interpret as “‘reassuring.”’ 

Nor was there anything “reassuring” in the letter Grant 
sent to Manning on January 25, a reply to Manning’s “‘recant 
or resign’”’ letter, composed by Grant with the aid of some of 
his friends. Grant dealt first with his attitude towards the 
Biblical miracles. “I cannot love God with my mind and at 
the same time, believe that the laws of nature were ever 
violated. .. .”’ The writers of the Synoptic Gospels had only 
the science of the fifst century to explain the healings Jesus 
performed, and Grant did not doubt that Jesus actually 
healed. But Grant explained these healings by twentieth- 
century science and asked, “Is this disloyalty, either to Christ 
or the Church?” Grant quoted Dean Inge to the effect that 
“Miracles must . . . be relegated to the sphere of pious 
opinion.” As for Grant’s acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, 
“I desire ever to probe beneath its words to its ideas; to 
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interpret the unchanging truths of religion which its framers 
endeavored to set forth, in the light of accumulating stores 
of knowledge given by that Spirit whom Christ promised 
would continually guide the Church into all the truth.”” He 
reminded the Bishop that interpretations of the Apostles’ 
Creed had changed during the ages and cited the case of a 
clergyman of the Church of England who just the year 
before had been upheld by the highest authority in the 
Anglican Church in his disbelief in the resurrection of the 
physical body of Christ. ‘I submit that in this case we have 
the judgment of the highest authority of the Anglican Com- 
munion that ‘fixity of interpretation is not of the essence 
of the Creeds,’ and that interpretation . . . may even, with- 
out disloyalty to the essential ideas underlying the words of 
the Creed, involve denial of a credal statement.” As for 
Grant's view of the divinity of Christ, he wrote the Bishop 
he deeply believed that “Jesus is the Portrait of the Invisible 
God, the perfect revelation of my Heavenly Father.” But 
as for what metaphysical relationship there may be between 
“our Lord and the Father,” Grant said he simply did not 
know and that he knew “no one else on earth knows.” He 
stood by the denial in his first sermon that Jesus had the 
power of God and cited several Biblical passages in support 
of this denial. He closed his letter with an apt quotation 
from Saint Paul: “Where the spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.”*° 

Grant’s letter to Manning was not a model of clear and 
precise exposition—theological tracts seldom are—but it was 
hardly deserving of the adjectives “vague and ambiguous’ 
with which Manning described it. Manning in his second 
letter to Grant wrote that Grant’s letter had not removed 
the doubt as to his “belief in Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.” As Manning understood that phrase, Grant’s letter 
had indeed not. In his first letter to Grant, Manning had 
commanded Grant to state clearly his acceptance of the faith 
of the church or resign. Manning did not regard Grant's 
reply as a clear statement of acceptance of church faith, and 
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Grant had not resigned. Therefore, it would have been 
logical for Manning to have initiated action leading to a 
church trial of Grant. But Manning did not follow that 
logic. ‘For years past,” the Bishop wrote, ‘your words and 
actions have given grave concern to the bishops of this 
diocese, and to the Church.” They had indeed, and none of 
Grant's recent words had had the effect of lessening that 
concern. But that was the end of the matter. “You have, by 
your own utterances, caused grave doubt . . . as to your 
belief in the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. You have been 
given opportunity to remove this doubt, but you have not 
done so. You have made your reply to me in words which 
fail to make clear your belief in this essential truth. There, 
for the present, the matter rests.” 7 

There, for all time, the matter rested. Grant faced no 
church court, he never expressed a religious faith that would 
have satisfied Manning,** and he did not resign until his 
health failed eighteen months later. 

Had the controversy between Grant and Manning been 
exclusively a private one the affair would have been no more 
than a very minor incident in the history of religious thought 
and the development of freedom of thought within the 
Episcopal church. But the quarrel was fought out in the 
public prints, and the interest aroused by the conflict among 
the general public indicated a widespread and _ intense 
interest and concern for the condition of religion in Amer- 
ica. Modernists, on the one hand, were eager for an organ- 
ized church that would be free and that would search for a 
religion consistent with the modern scientific temper. Funda- 
mentalists and traditionalists, on the other hand, viewing 
the rapid changes taking place in society and anxious about 
what they considered a breakdown in morals, clung ever 
more tenaciously to their faith. Many people throughout the 
country, therefore, regarded the Grant-Manning controversy 
as vitally important, when at another time it might have 
attracted only slight attention. 

A majority of the clergy appears to have supported the 
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Bishop in the controversy. When the New York World 
polled twenty-four New York Protestant ministers on the 
affair, all but one of them was for trying Grant for heresy, 
and the one exception opposed a heresy trial only because 
he considered such a trial inexpedient. ** Manning wrote 
Grant that his mail indicated widespread disapprov. il of 
Grant’s views throughout the Protestant ministry.*° Most 
of Grant’s critics, besides considering Grant’s modernist 
views as dangerous to public morals, attacked him as a 
publicity seeker. A Southern Methodist bishop, Warren A. 
Candler, in a long article in the Atlanta Journal dismissed 
Grant as “just a burning rocket and nothing more,” who was 
seeking “free advertising.” * An editorial writer of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, made the same charge, adding that this 
“alleged Christian minister’ would ‘“‘presently find his way 
into a lunatic asylum.” ** Actually, Grant was more than a 
little disturbed with the newspapermen who were frequently 
seeking him out for public statements. ** And it was the Bish- 
op, not Grant, who had initiated the practice of releasing 
copies of their correspondence to the press. 

But Grant was not without support from his fellow clergy- 
men,** and many of those who expressed sympathy with his 
role in the controversy were outstanding church figures. 
Frank Hugh Foster, professor of theology at Oberlin and 
author of the important A Genetic History of the New 
England Theology, supported Grant’s position,*® as did Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise.** John Howard Melish, of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn advised Grant during the con- 
troversy, and church men on the staffs of two religious pub- 
lications, The World Tomorrow and The Christian Work, 
declared themselves behind Grant.** The Modern Church- 
men’s Union took no official position in the controversy, but 
many of its members publicly supported Grant, and its treas- 
urer, the banker and philanthropist George Foster Peabody, 
was vigorous in his defense of Grant.** 

But there were more laymen than clergymen who wrote 
Grant to congratulate him on his stand, and these admirers 
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were from all sections of the country and from all walks of 
life. Professor Harry Elmer Barnes of Clark University and 
Professor J. A. Leighton of The Ohio State University com- 
mended Grant, and Theodore Dreiser was most warm in his 
praise.** Amos Pinchot, ever ready to do battle for a liberal 
cause, offered advice to Grant.‘ Physicians, businessmen, 
school superintendents, lawyers, a Japanese organizer for the 
United Mine Workers, a blacksmith of the Lynds’ Middle- 
town, and religious cranks such as the heads of such organiza- 
tions as the Mystic Order of Fifteen and the American 
Society for the Eradication of Christianity all wrote Grant 
to tell him he had their support. Several admirers compared 
Grant to Martin Luther, perhaps in ignorance of their 
diverse political opinions, and more than a few tried to 
express their admiration in poetry.*! 

3ut perhaps the most effective supporter of Grant was 
Heywood Broun, who several times defended Grant in his 
New York World column, “It Seems to Me.” Broun, who 
believed “A church ought to cherish its list of heretics as 
zealously as its roll of martyrs,” *? ridiculed Manning's 
dropping the fight with his charge of ambiguity. Borrowing 
a phrase from Mr. Dooley, Broun wrote that “Bishop 
Manning seems to be retreating from his previous posi- 
tion .. . as fast as his hands and knees can carry him.” And 
he added a new version of the story of David and Goliath. 
“According to this version, Goliath, falling with the stone 
between his eyes, lived long enough to murmur, ‘I'll fight 
with you no longer, David. You're too ambiguous.’ ” * 
Broun saw the issue of the controversy clearly when he criti- 
cized Manning for not recognizing “any ground between 
dogmatic assertion and dogmatic denial. Religious feeling 
cannot be reduced to terms so simple. The important thing 
about the policy of any church organization is its attitude 
towards honest doubt. The question is whether or not the 
creed of a church will permit a man room enough in which 
to turn over an inquiry in his mind.” * 


There was soon another attempt of the conservative wing 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church to narrow the room 
necessary to turn over an inquiry in the mind, but this 
attempt too was inconclusive. At a special meeting of the 
House of Bishops later in 1923, the Bishops prepared a 
pastoral letter which insisted upon the historicity of the 
virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of Christ. The impli- 
cation that there was no room in the church for clergymen 
who did not accept these doctrines alarmed Episcopal lib- 
erals, who asserted the pastoral letter sounded “more like an 
order for execution than an affectionate call to the clergy.” 
The rector of a Dallas, Texas, parish was cited for trial, 
which action aroused a considerable group of Episcopal 
liberal clergymen to lash out publicly at the letter. When the 
Bishops saw the stir they had created, they let the matter 
rest, and the liberals tacitly agreed not to force the issue. *° 


The same kind of widespread concern over a religious 
question and its implications for intellectual freedom 
was to appear two years later when John Scopes was 
tried for teaching his high school students Darwinian 


theories of evolution in defiance of Tennessee law. There 
were many differences between the two events, to be sure. 
No secular law was involved in the Grant-Manning con- 
troversy, neither Grant nor Manning was as prominent 
nationally as Bryan or Darrow, and Bryan was a champion 
of rural Fundamentalism while Manning was above all a 
high churchman and defender of traditionalism and canon 
law. Still there were many similarities and parallels. But that 
religious controversies of this nature should become front- 
page news twice within a few years and that the conflicts 
should involve serious-minded people on all sides of the 
question indicates that the controversy over theological 
modernism ran considerably deeper than it may seem in 
retrospect.‘® Despite the writings of serious scholars in this 
field, we are too prone today to accept the popular accounts of 
H. L. Mencken. Mencken’s clever but bludgeoning portrayal 
of the Fundamentalists at the Dayton trial as anachronistic 
and vulgar ignoramuses had the effect of making the whole 
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religious controversy of the 1920's appear to be little more 
than a religious freak show. The persistence of the contro- 
versy during the decade is evidence that it was more than 
that. 
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“LIFE IN AMERICA” 
A DISILLUSIONED WELSHMAN IN NEW YORK 


Translated and edited by ROWLAND T. BERTHOFF* 


The figure of the immigrant disgruntled with American life 
and pining for the somewhat heightened attractions of the Old 
Country is familiar enough in our history. Most dissatisfied 
newcomers, however, concealed their splenetic criticisms of the 
“land of liberty” from the natives, intolerant as the latter were 
of carping foreigners. Even in the foreign-language press, which 
few Yankees could read, the immigrants’ reflections on American 
conditions tended to be oblique. Here and there an unguarded 
word or sentence might burst into print, but only occasionally 
a whole article of remonstrance. 

One such piece appeared in the first Welsh newspaper in the 
United States, the Cymro America or American Cambrian, ot 
New York City. This weekly paper, published by one J. Williams 
at 88 Division Street, commenced and likewise expired in 1832. 
The following letter to the editor, entitled “Byw yn America” 
(Life in America) and written in the pedantic literary Welsh 
of that time, cast on the young republic a more jaundiced eye 
than most immigrants cared or dared to exhibit. 

Gentle Editor,—Permit me to relate my complaint to you, 
and to advise my fellow-countrymen, through the means of 
your paper, of my disappointment in this country, which an old 
neighbor had described to me in a letter when I was still in the 
old country, as a garden of Eden before the fall of mankind, 
with no unpleasant dilution of its blessedness. I gathered from 
his letter that here “wine turns the millwheels, and one gets 
five pounds for sleeping in the morning,” that money grows 
on trees, and that the fat birds fly about already plucked and 
roasted, crying, “Eat us.” I sacrificed every earthly comfort for 
the sake of my fellow-countryman’s new Canaan; I scattered my 
possessions when I bade farewell to my friends and turned my 
back on the land of my birth. I ventured with my family to face 


* Dr. Berthotf, Instructor in History at Princeton University, is the author 
of British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950 (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953). He wishes to thank Dr. Meredydd Evans, of Tany- 
grisiau and Boston, for advice on turning a number of Welsh nuances into 
English. 
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the expense, trouble, and perils of the great voyage, and we 
suffered the hard life of the sea fairly calmly for thinking of the 
easy life of America! 

But before I had set foot in the land of promise (that is, your 
city) , I discovered how costly was every favor from the boatmen, 
the porters, &c., and the heat made me most uncomfortable. I got 
no sleep the first night in my expensive hotel because of the 
stings of the bed-bugs, which by their odor I judged to be akin 
to skunks (highly stinking creatures which subsequently I saw 
in this country). At dawn, after the bed-bugs ceased oppressing 
me, I got a few minutes’ rest. While I was dreaming of the voice 
of the cuckoo, which I have no hope of hearing ever again, I 
was suddenly awakened by the loud shouts of the chimney 
sweeps. I leaped at once to the window, supposing that I had 
heard the yells of starving savages who had not savored human 
fiesh for at least forty days. The uproar of the sooty apes was 
soon followed by the screams of the milkmen, who were almost 
equally alien to melody. I ran down the stair to buy three cents’ 
worth of milk but instead was given three cents’ worth of water- 
and-milk; thinking of my friend’s description of the “land flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” I exclaimed that the milk, or rather 
this mixture, could well flow, or run, so thin it was! 

I set out on a morning journey to see the fruitful valleys and 


level fields which I reasonably expected in the neighborhood of 
such a famous port. But it was strange how differently the 
Paradise turned out! The poor land, rough and sandy and full 
of rocks and bogs; the gardens small, disorderly, and full of 
weeds; and the stony fields, hard by so splendid a city, all filled 


/ 


me with surprise. 

I secured work at my trade, but I could not work rapidly 
enough, or in other words dishonestly enough. It is strange how 
poorly and dishonestly every job of skill is performed here. 
What was quite unexpected to me was to see several hundred 
men out of work here, since this country had been described so 
differently by the one who persuaded me to leave my dear old 
land. I went to observe the condition of the country and to see 
my old neighbors, the independent farmers and authors of all 
manner of praise of the new world. How comfortable I expected 
their settlements would be! Large “freeholders” of the land of 
liberty! But truly, Mr. Cymro, 1 was enormously disappointed, 
for their way of life was very hard; the summer’s heat and the 
winter’s cold had wasted their flesh and made flabby what was 
left of it, and the ruddy blush of Wales had taken wing from 
their cheeks, nevermore to return! The chief want and disad- 
vantage which I saw among them was the scarcity of circulating 
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money; they were ready enough to worship the DOLLAR, could 
they have seen one. 

I consider the custom of bartering goods as only the last resort 
before starvation. I do not know whose condition is the worst: 
those who have bought land on credit and have failed to pay 
for it at the appointed time, thereby losing their land after 
years of improving it; those who have paid for land from persons 
with no right to sell it and who, upon the appearance of the 
rightful owner, have been obliged to lose land and money too; or 
those who had left wages in their Master’s hands and were 
cheated out of them when the Masters went bankrupt. ‘he 
inhabitants of this country have many a way to cheat Europeans. 
I do not know which of the following is most apt to dissuade 
me from residing in New-York: the dearness of fuel, the height 
of the house-tax, or the danger of loss by fire, so often do houses 
burn down there. Doubtless the last is a clear judgment upon the 
inhabitants. 

I am not sure whether the inhabitants were more diligent in 
asking my business or in attempting to cheat me while I was 
traveling through the country between the Welsh Settlements.? 
I agree with a fellow-countryman of mine who wrote to the old 
country that the wildest game which he had seen in this land was 
the DOLLAR of the traveler. Doubtless his friends, who had 
prayed him to tell them about the game here, shared the opinion 
which I had before seeing America, namely that the profit and 
pleasure of hunting must be very great in so wooded and fruit- 
ful a land where the inhabitants enjoy the freedom to hunt. 
But we could not be more wrong: I have yet to see so much as 
a single hare or partridge here. 

I had no small fear, when traveling on the steam boats, of 
unluckily meeting with a horrible accident such as frequently 
happens to them. Almost every week I heard the tale of one of 
them sinking, burning, or bursting a boiler as the result of 
dishonesty, carelessness, and lack of skill. While in old Britain 
a boiler explosion is as infrequent as an earthquake, here it is 
as common as a shower of rain, because the machinery &c. is made 
so dishonestly, on the “wooden nutmeg plan,” and those responsi- 
ble for the accidents go unpunished despite the yearly loss of 
life. 

I do not perceive any sort of liberty here, despite the boasts 
about it, except the liberty to walk barefoot if you don’t own 
shoes. What liberties do the natives have apart from the liberty 
to pay taxes and not to have to go to war except when there is 
occasion to do so? 

If workingmen’s wages are higher here than in the old country, 
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the necessities of life are as much dearer, and thus they make the 
scales balance. “When goods increase, they are increased that 
eat them; and what good is there to the owners thereof, saving 
the beholding of them with their eyes?” Eccl. v, 11. I desire, Mr. 
Editor, that you publish my complaint in your paper, that I may 
send it to Wales for those to see who are more apt to believe 
a printed story. I have five brothers there, who I fear will 
likewise be charmed to this disagreeable land, with its unhealthy 
climate, which is on the brink of being filled with Negroes and 
Irishmen. And shame on the ungodliness of the inhabitants! 
What is more evident than that the Welsh, like other peoples, 
are greatly contaminated soon after coming here! Are not the 
lads more inclined to get drunk, the lasses more vain, and the 
chapel members * more lukewarm and indifferent? Who would 
dare deny the truth of Gruffydd Owain’s description, in a recent 
number, of the backsliding condition of the chapel members here? 
Remarkable how sleepy and indifferent about worship are the 
Welsh in America!! There are more devils than seven among 
those who send falsehoods to the old country in order to per- 
suade their fellow-countrymen to leave Wales with its healthy 
climate and religious privileges and come here to dwell among 
the descendants of evil-doers who were exiled from Britain. 

The United States is, alas, a refuge for every thief who escapes 
from Europe. Anyone who doubts this should read the news- 
papers of England, in which almost every week there is a report 
of some thief’s having escaped here after plundering somebody. 

As for the richness of the common standard of living here, it 
was long before I got accustomed to three meals a day. I am 
not yet accustomed to many things, such as eating raw meat, 
which is too barbarous for my taste. I would rather fast than 
feed on Indian corn. I have vomited many a time at the mention 
of eating pork and treacle together, and my wife has started 
from her sleep ere now as a result of the shock which she got 
from the appearance of veal carcasses in one of the markets of 
New-York. It would be a great wrong to charge the butchers of 
this land with premeditated murder, for it is evident that many 
of the animals whose flesh they sell have come to a natural 
death! 

Nothing is more plain than that the climate here is very un- 
healthful, though B. T. Glynial, the author of the “Verses to 
America” in your ninth number, is impudent enough to assert 
the contrary. Who can imagine his intent in composing and 
sending such errors as those contained in the following lines: 

“Land pleasant in clime 
Of bluster no portent 
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Nor plaints of bleak frost 
With heat seldom sultry 
And surely no coldness.” 

Plaints of coldness and heat here are many. . . . The weather 
is very changeable here. Consequently the “clime” is unpleasant 
and the climate unhealthful. No one will doubt what B. T. 
says about the weather in the above lines; everyone knows it to 
be an obvious lie. 

I would like to visit your city once again before the Cholera 
Morbus is transmitted over here from England and France (as is 
likely to happen soon *), but the quaking fever and ague have 
kept me prisoner for several months; this disease enervates the 
inhabitants of almost every corner of this land, especially those 
close to fresh water. Many a time have I been alarmed, upon 
seeing grave stones among the fields and in country orchards, 
to think that I too might soon be buried like an animal in the 
corner of some field, never again to have the privilege of savoring 
the bad water of New-York. Now it isn’t likely that I soon shall, 
for once a day this disease shakes me till the buttons jump off 
my clothing! 

I have encountered many of my fellow-countrymen who would 
go back to their native land if they could, but Oh! without 
having the means, for all their homesickness and their repentance 
of having come here. 

I must conclude before relating half my complaints. 

I am 
Yours 
Hiraethlon.’ 


1Cymro America, June 1, 1832, in the National Library of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth. 

2 The only considerable Welsh settlements in America at this time were 
in Oneida County, New York; Cambria County, Pennsylvania; and in south- 
ern Ohio. These were all rural; Welsh miners and slateworkers had hardly 
begun to immigrate. 

’“crefyddwyr”, literally “religioners.” Wales at this time was strongly 
Nonconformist. 

4 The cholera epidemic of 1832 reached New York within a few weeks after 
this prediction. 

5 “Homesick one”. 
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Schuyler Mansion: A Critical Catalogue of the Furnishings & 
Decorations. By ANNA K. CUNNINGHAM. (Division of Archives 
and History, New York State Education Department, Albany, 
(N. Y., 1955. Pp. viii, 141, $4.00) 

Thanks to Washington Irving, his legends, and his “Died- 
rich Knickerbocker’s History of New York” practically every 
American has a charming but generally erroneous idea of the 
history of the Hudson Valley. Picturesque though the stolid 
Dutchman of story may be, he does not exactly convey a sound 
sense of reality. In fact, he does much to cloud the issue and, 
to a great extent, the everyday life in the Hudson Valley from 
the time of colonization in the 17th Century until late in the 
18th Century remains a fascinating mystery. 

Anna K. Cunningham with her “Schuyler Mansion, A Critical 
Catalogue of the Furnishings and Decorations,” makes a valu- 
able contribution to an understanding of this area and its way 
of living towards the end of the period. 

True, she covers only one house, one family and its pos- 
sessions. This one family in one location, however, is fully 
representative of the transitional flowering of the American 
Dutch culture in its last great stronghold, Albany, as this quiet 
village began to put on English ways and become a bustling 
city, and the New York Colony felt its way towards statehood. 

In examining the Schuyler Mansion, Miss Cunningham does 
a nicely varied job which results in a treasury of useful infor- 
mation based on scholarly research. Starting with a biographical 
sketch of that obscured patriot, Philip Schuyler, she moves to 
a descriptive essay on his home, The Pastures, from the time 
of its building in 1762 through the restorations of 1912-1917 
and of 1950. This section includes descriptions of restoration 
methods with special attention to decorations. Then follow 
superb illustrated listings of the materials now in the Mansion. 

Too little has been done to date in the study of the furnish- 
ings of the Valley homes in the 18th Century. Miss Cunning- 
ham remedies this by providing what is in effect an advanced 
primer of 18th Century American decorative arts design which 
should be of the utmost value to both the historian, the student, 
the collector. 

Through text, and with excellent photographs by John J. 
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Vrooman, Kenneth W. Ireland and John A. Heller, Miss Cun- 
ningham reviews portraits of Major General Philip Schuyler 
and members of his family, including son-in-law Alexander 
Hamilton. She covers the Schuyler Mansion highboys, dressing 
tables, chests, sideboards, tables, sofas, clocks, beds, mirrors and 
chairs. She gives attention to silver, pewter, glass and china. 
Nothing seems to escape her notice, and this again is the im- 
portance of this book. It is encyclopaedic in its coverage, and 
pleasantly so. There is space for the fireside accessories—the 
andirons, firescreens, warming pans and fenders. There is ma- 
terial on costumes and other textiles, on jewelry. 

With each example covered, dates are listed, measurements 
are given, and reference sources are noted. 

Especially pleasing is the incidental material which Miss 
Cunningham introduces into her text. The reader learns o1 
relearns, for example, such facts as that the claw-and-ball foot 
reflects the Chinese influence on Dutch traders in the late 
1600's and represents the dragon’s foot holding a pearl—a sym- 
bol of good and evil. He recalls that the word “highboy” is a 
modern descriptive term and that in the 18th Century such 
pieces of furniture were called “tallboys.” He remembers that 
block-front furniture is an American design originating in New 
England and that Bombe means to bulge or jut out. 

Concluding her descriptive essay on the house Miss Cunning 
ham writes, “ the visitor to the Schuyler Mansion today 
finds himself transported to the rich and artistic surroundings 
of a fine 18th Century home. While he is fascinated by his 
toric associations, he may also acquire a greater respect for the 
tastes and culture of his forebears.” 

The reader of this book can find that same transportation, 
that same fascination. He will also acquire that greater respect. 


Albany, N. Y. Rospert G. WHEELER 


Paul Revere’s Engravings. By CLARENCE S. BriGHAM (American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 1954, Pp. 181, $25) . 


Paul Revere is best known to Americans for a single night's 
horseback ride. Many others collect or take pleasure in examin- 
ing museum collections of Revere’s craftsmanship as one of the 
foremost silversmiths of the eighteenth century. 

Stemming from both activities is the present encyclopaedic 
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study. As an engraver of silver, Revere moved easily to turning 
out pictorial and decorative engravings on copper plate and, less 
frequently, on wood block. And his enthusiasm for the cause of 
American independence inspired many of his best known en- 
gravings. 

Revere’s first engraving dates from 1764. During the next 
twenty years, designs came frequently from his copper plates. He 
produced engravings for books and magazines, bookplates, Ma- 
sonic certificates, advertisements and trade cards, a quantity of 
paper money, and woodcuts for headings of various uses. Of 
greatest interest to the historian, however, are the caricatures and 
cartoons in which Revere reflected the growing American opposi- 
tion to colonial controls. His pictorial statements reveal reactions 
to the Stamp Act and other tax measures imposed on the colo- 
nies. Revere’s techniques as a propagandist are evident in the 
pictorial castigation of supporters of the imperial policies. At 
the same time, adherents to the American movement are more 
cordially treated in the Revere cartoons. The most famous of all 
his engravings—““The Bloody Massacre,” as Revere forcefully 
titled his scene of ‘““The Boston Massacre’”—is carefully and reas- 
onably analyzed by Mr. Brigham in describing the origins and 
varieties of views of the event. 

Care and completeness in achieving accuracy characterize 
the entire volume. Mr. Brigham spent 30 years of diligent re- 
search in locating and identifying Revere engravings. He is both 
a tireless researcher and relentless collector, and his feats of his- 
torical detection are many and remarkable. While Revere’s 
work may have been familiar to his contemporaries, it was not 
widely preserved. With the aid of the Revere day books and 
other manuscript sources, the compiler has brought together all 
of Revere’s engravings. He fully describes each piece, locates 
copies of the originals and identifies later printings and repro- 
ductions. The most outstanding and revealing contribution Brig- 
ham makes is locating the sources after which Revere patterned 
his work. The volume includes faithful reproductions of 85 en- 
gravings plus the woodcuts; side by side with many of these are 
the originals that Revere copied, or “pirated,” from English pub- 
lications. This transatlantic movement of ideas affords interest- 
ing material for reexamining reactions to colonial policies. 

This monumental volume is a revealing essay in the history of 
American graphic art. As an example of historical research and 
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a completely detailed and informative catalogue it should be a 
model for similar projects in the future. 
Albany, N.Y. WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


History of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 1853-1953. The Catholic 
Church on Long Island. By JoHN K. SHaRP (New York: 
Fordham University Press. 1954. Pp. xxiii, 392; vii, 394. 
$12.50) 


The Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn now ranks with the Arch- 
dioceses of Boston and St. Louis in having its history reviewed 
and presented scientifically, and that on a large scale. These 
two volumes will occupy a worthy place in the diocesan his- 
toriography of the American sees. Monsignor Sharp’s systematic 
and thorough study takes the reader with logical divisions from 
the first traces of Catholics on Long Island in the eighteenth 
century through the diocesan organization in New York which 
brought organized Catholicism across the East River. Land was 
obtained for St. James’ Church in 1822. The enthusiasm of 
Brooklyn was seen in that workingmen gave hours of their free 
evenings to labor in its construction and in that parishioners 
solicited money from door to door for its completion. 

Unaffected by any serious trusteeism, the Church in Brook- 
lyn and neighboring settlements grew through a period of 
nativism which had local variations. The layman, Cornelius 
Heeney, one time partner of John Jacob Astor, was one of its 
greatest benefactors. By 1853 under Archbishop John Hughes 
the progress had been sufficient to warrant independent life 
for a diocese covering the whole of Long Island. At that time 
the new diocese had about 50,000 Catholics, twenty-five priests, 
and fifteen churches. It was to be unique in that it was ruled 
by only three shepherds in a period extending over a century. 
The first of these was John Loughlin who had been vicar gen- 
eral for Hughes in New York and the recipient of the revealing 
parting admonition after his consecration, “Never forget that 
you are a bishop.” 

The natural division by episcopates is followed by the author. 
Under Loughlin (1853-1891) there was the problem of the late 
century immigration which meant the multiplication of par- 
ishes—many of them for non-English-speaking people—and the 
expansion of educational and charitable facilities. The record 
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in Brooklyn in terms of care for orphans, the homeless, way- 
ward, sick, aged, and deaf-mutes would certainly justify Bishop 
Loughlin’s being considered a pioneer in the field of social wel- 
fare. Particularly interesting, because not often attemped in 
such detail, are the several chapters dealing with the social and 
cultural aspects of Brooklyn Catholic life. Likewise under each 
administration there is a review of the growth of the parishes 
and also of the educational activity. 


Confessedly the volumes are heavily weighed toward the 
early history and are merely recitative in the period of Arch- 
bishop Thomas E. Molloy (1921- ). More insight might 
have been expected on the administration of Bishop Charles 
E. McDonnell (1892-1921). McDonnell, like Loughlin before 
him, was more on the fringes of the larger questions facing 
the American Church than one would gather from the account 
given here. The amount of research over a period of eighteen 
years, interrupted by a parochial ministry, that has been poured 
into this work is tremendous. Because of his earlier study, 
Priests and Parishes of the Diocese of Brooklyn, (1820-1944) 
the author is able to analyze for each period in much better 
fashion than is usually done the clergy of the diocese in terms 
of backgrounds, training, etc. It would be difficult to turn up 
much of a published or unpublished nature—some untapped 
mission-aid societies s’'archives excepted—that Monsignor Sharp 
has missed; although there seems to be a strange lack of reference 
to even popular parish histories. The difficult problem of the 
organization of so much material is handled well and the secu- 
lar setting is not forgotten. 


There are the few inevitable errors of fact that specialists 
who have gone beyond the sources used will find. E.g., Felix 
Villanis, first rector of the New York seminary at Fordham 
was not a Vincentian; the Nyack seminary burned down in 
1837, not in 1834, and the second synod of New York was not 
held in 1848 but in 1857. Otherwise the faults of these volumes 
may be said to fall into two categories. The former are those 
that are a matter of taste, viz., these pages make pedestrian read- 
ing (cf. for contrast the few lines of Shea on the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn used for introduction). Secondly, the author is “ultra-con- 
servative” as may be noted in his attitude on Father Sylvester 
Malone, on secular philanthropy, the constant finding of evi- 
dences of bigotry, and the lack of recognition of a less laudatory 
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attitude, and that a Catholic one, toward the Brooklyn Tablet. 
The second class of faults may be called historiographical, for 
the work tends in the early part to be a listing of antiquarian 
findings, in more than the last section to be merely chronicling, 
and throughout to tend toward an uncritical filiopietism. 
Nonetheless for anyone interested in the history of Long Island 
it remains an indispensable volume. 


Washington, D. C. HENRY J]. BROWNE 
The Catholic University of America 


Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860- 
1925. JOHN HicHAM. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955), 431 pp. 


American public opinion, in John Higham’s judgment, is 
not an autonomous power but a medium of exchange. Circu- 
lating more or less freely, it gives force to our values, 
registers an intricate contention of interests and desires, and 
periodically undergoes “an astonishing inflation.” Within pub- 
lic opinion, changes in events, institutions, and ideas ‘meet 
and blend in a single historical process.” Strangers in the 
Land is written in these terms. The author defines the general 
anti-foreign spirit as “nativism’’ and endeavors to show how it 
evolved its own distinctive patterns, ebbed and flowed under 
the pressure of successive impulses, passed into action, and left 
its mark on American history from 1860 to 1925. 

Dr. Higham is concerned with the whole of American his- 
tory, but his focus is always sharply on the hostilities of nation- 
alists toward European immigrants as he traces chronologically 
the changing patterns of American civilization. The post Civil 
War “Age of Confidence” deals with the nativist heritage, cos- 
mopolitan traditions, and the ethnocentric residue. The “Crisis 
in the Eighties” (in which the Irishman and the Jew were 
stereotyped as the pug-nosed belligerent usually augmented by 
whiskey and the cunningly mercenary  social-climber) was 
really a prelude to “The Nationalist Nineties.” Here, in times 
of depression and unrest, the twin fears of foreign radicals and 
Catholics excited genuine nativist sentiment. The new immi- 
gration of Mediterranean and eastern European peoples began 
to catch the public eye (as did squalid urban slums), “the 
intruders” were accused of fomenting labor unrest, and the 
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now traditional spectre of the bearded bomb thrower with his 
red flag of anarchy appeared in earnest. Restrictive legislation 
was forthcoming. 

With the turn of the century came “The return of Confi- 
dence” in which nationalism grew heady and concern over 
internal dissention was engulfed in “a joyous consciousness of 
national unity.” The Progressive Era was the most obscure of 
all periods in the history of American nativism. Patrician nativ- 
ists such as Henry Cabot Lodge and Madison Grant sponsored 
legislation in the interests of ‘tan Anglo-Saxon America” and 
evolved systematic conceptions of racism which capped the 
intellectual assault on immigration. Popular nativism success- 
fully struggled to recapture its vitality, and anti-foreign feel- 
ings steadily gathered. 

World War One brought a new scapegoat in the “hyphen- 
ated American,” an enraged attack on every vestige of “German 
culture,” and the belligerent demand for universal conformity 
organized through total national loyalty. Although nothing in 
One-Hundred Per Cent Americanism was wholly new it was 
espoused with such fervor that its survival under peacetime con- 
ditions was one of the great keys to the storm of xenophobia 
that followed the common cause of war. Supernationalist ten- 
dencies having legislative and ideological foundations for a 
nationalist crusade flowered with lamentable familiarity in 
“The Big Red Scare” and “The Tribal Twenties.” It was then 
that America bade farewell to “that passion for uplift which 
stirred both liberal and illiberal movements from the days of 
the Populist party to those of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Dr. Higham writes with clarity and conviction. He is not 
overwhelmed by “a veritable fountain of nativist bilge’ but 
keenly aware that cooperation has been fully as important to 
American life as have the frictions of ethnic conflict. And, if 
the publisher is perhaps over-enthusiastic in asserting that his 
book describes how “a new equation between loyalty and con- 
formity altered the whole texture of public thought,” there 
can be no question as to its admirable organization, engaging 
style, and scholarly merit. This significant contribution to an 
important aspect of American life and thought should be appre- 
ciated by all whose lives have been a part of it; to the specialist 
it is indispensable. 


Cortland Eviis A. JOHNSON 
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The History of The New York City Legislature by FREDERICK 
SHAw. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1954. Pp. 
vi, 300. $4.50) 


The City of New York is one of the most complex political 
situations known to modern civilization. Bulging because of its 
multitudinous population and creaking because of its obsoles- 
cent laws; the problems that beset the megapolis are worthy of 
the consideration of a legion of Solons or Justinians. However, 
for too many years, as Prof. Shaw shows, the legislative func- 
tions of New York have been generally wielded by incompetents, 
opportunists and thieves. The few honest legislators in New 
York history stand out like gems against a black setting. New 
York City rose to its eminence as the World’s Capital only by 
the efforts of these selfless civic servants and reform groups. 

Mr. Shaw discusses the civic legislators since 1898—the con- 
solidation of the Greater City. The Aldermen of this era were 
not the rapscallions that their Tweed-ish predecessors were, 
but they were harmful to the City in another way—they didn’t 
care. Under the thumb of the local district leader, the Alder- 
men merely acceded to the “Party’s” wishes, voting along with 
the mob. If he was at all present at Board meetings, he often 
neglected to read the measures he voted into law. 

The old-style alderman did perform one important function. 
Realizing that this continued existence as an alderman rested 
upon his vote-getting ability, he made himself available to his 
constituents 24 hours a day. If there was a license to be ob- 
tained, a tax to be paid, a job to be procured, or fine to be 
squashed, the alderman knew whose palm was to be greased. 
He was practical democracy at work, often the only link (ex- 
cept for the patrolman) between the Government and the gov- 
erned. He dispensed, favors, lavishly but he remembered those 
he aided at election time. No favor went unpaid. His office was 
usually the corner saloon, which also doubled as a_ political 
club and polling place. 

The legislative functions of the New York City legislature 
were curtailed by the increasing centralization of power, and 
state Home Rule provisions of the ’90’s. Shaw discusses the leg- 
islature in its three phases: The Board of Aldermen, the short- 
lived Municipal Assembly, and the City Council. He compares 
the City Council to the Board of Aldermen, the latter, not sur- 
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prisingly, coming out second-best. In a revealing chapter: “IT'am- 
many Collapses,” he describes the events leading up to the 
Charter Revisions of the 1930's. 

The author does not restrict his work to the Legislature. 
He shows that the Legislature is merely a manifestation of the 
interesting political complex of New York. 

The most valuable section of the book deals with the Propor- 
tional Representation experiment. New York tried P.R. as one 
of the developments of the various scandals and subsequent 
investigations checkering the °20’s and ’30’s. Interestingly 
enough, New York was the first city to use P.R. without its 
customary partner, the city-manager form of municipal admin- 
istration. Evidently, New York wasn’t looking for total re- 
form! For the first time, minority parties and independents won 
substantial victories at the election polls. Tammany was shat- 
tered. Bankrupt, the sachems sold their “teepee’” on Union 
Square to the International Lady Garment Worker’s Union. 
However, afier five elections, Proportional Representation was 
repealed. Shaw gives some revelatory material accounting for 
this negation of one of the most important municipal reforms 
of the twentieth century. 

This Columbia Study in the Social Studies has a detailed 
bibliography of published literature, dealing with civic affairs, 
but the record of twenty-five personal interviews shows the 
intense and careful research that marks this contribution to 
New York City history. 


New York City MARTIN GROSS 


Red Scare: A Study in National Hysteria, 1919-1920. By ROBERT 
K. Murray. (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1955. Pp. xiv, 337. $4.75) 


“Hysteria” is an unpleasant word to use to characterize a 
national state of mind. Yet a review of the circumstances and 
events of the Red Scare of 1919-1920 can leave one little alter- 
native but to apply the word to the temperament of the Ameri- 
can public during that period. 

For years the various factors and episodes which constituted 
the Red Scare have been well known. The unique contribu- 
tion of Dr. Murray’s readable volume has been to piece these 
components together in a systematic fashion revealing the scene 
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at last in almost full scope. The causes of the Red Scare were 
many. A prime factor, of course, was the apparent international 
menace of Bolshevism. The post-World War I spread of revo- 
lutionary activities in sections of Europe, and the blatant noises 
made by the infinitesimal American Communist movement 
were taken in the United States as evidence of the determina- 
tion of Russia’s Bolshevik government to seek a world-wide up- 
heaval. This, coupled with a residual wartime fear of sabotage 
and sedition, made the nation hypersensitive to any seeming 
threat to American institutions. Moreover, the desire of certain 
politicians and capitalists to exploit this feeling, and the search 
of the general American press for a substitute for waning war- 
time sensationalism contributed to the rise of “misreporting, 
exaggeration, misinterpretation of fact, and excessive claims 
and charges” (p. 83) in dealing with the question of radical- 


ism. 


A series of domestic incidents in 1919 focused attention on 
the “Red danger’’—incidents which had little relation to any 
international Bolshevik conspiracy: the Seattle general strike, 
the Boston police strike, industry-wide coal and _ steel 
strikes, May Day riots, and bombings. The country re- 
sponded to these happenings with a hysterical demand for 
100% adherence to “Americanism.” Legislative investiga- 
tions, raids, mob violence, and police brutality became com- 
monplace; mass arrests, deportations, and convictions were 
frequently carried out on questionable constitutional grounds; 
Congress twice denied a conservative Socialist his seat as a 
Representative, and five non-revolutionary Socialists were sum- 
marily expelled from membership in the New York State Leg- 
islature; racist, nativist, religious, and economic issues were 
usually related to the “Red menace’ with the result that soon 
any protest against the status quo was viewed as being Com- 
munist inspired, and anything foreign automatically became 
suspect. All this occurred with the general approbation of the 
federal judiciary and the Wilson administration in Washing- 
ton. To be sure, such extreme tactics crushed the nation’s min- 
uscule revolutionary movement. But, according to Murray, 
it was at the cost of: “Continued insistence upon ideological 
conformity, suspicion of organized labor, public intolerance 
toward aliens, and a hatred for Soviet Russia. . . . Moreover, 
the decline in liberal thought, the general apathy toward 
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reform, and the intense spirit of nationalism which so char- 
acterized the 1920s were, partially at least, outgrowths of the 
Scare period.” (p. 263) 

In evaluating the volume, the author’s implication that the 
ugliness of the Red Scare proceeded only from the peculiar set 
of circumstances confronting the American people from 1917 
to 1920 is most questionable. Dr. Murray seems blissfully un- 
aware that there were any important and bitter controversies 
concerning radicals and other minorities prior to World War I. 
Furthermore, in his discussion of American radicalism in 
1919-1920, the complete lack of consideration of the “revolu- 
tionary” United Textile Workers strike of 1919, the Non- 
partisan League, the Socialist Labor party, and the groups 
which were to form the Farmer-Labor party of 1920 consti- 
tutes a significant omission. The author’s occasional unques- 
tioning reliance on sources of doubtful veracity should also be 
noted. These defects notwithstanding, the reader is greatly in- 
debted to Murray for a provocative and detailed inquiry into a 
stormy period in American history. 


Cortland DONALD R. McCoy 


The Salisbury Press. The Story of Buffalo’s First Printer. By 
Bruce Swirt, (Wm. J. Keller Inc., Buffalo, 1954, Pp. 31.) 


Scholarship and fine printing combine in this beautiful bro- 
chure to honor Buffalo’s first printers and to celebrate a pioneer 
press of Western New York. Smith H. and Hezekiah A. Salisbury, 
trained as apprentices of James D. Bemis of Canandaigua, came 
to Buffalo in October 1811 and began the publication of the 
Buffalo Gazette. Unlike so many such pioneer ventures, this es- 
tablishment took root and the Salisbury brothers and their suc- 
cessor and nephew Guy Salisbury became leading citizens and 
builders of the infant town. So a record of their work is an im- 
portant contribution to local history. 

The Salisbury Club and the firm of Keller conceived of this 
as a tribute to the pioneer printers with examples of their work. 
Dr. Bruce Swift touches on the nature of the early newspaper, 
the problems of the printers and their significance in our history. 
Both the bibliophile and the historian can be gratified by the 
product. 


Milton W. Hamilton 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mrs. Jeanette Neisuler 
C/O New York History 
Cooperstown, New York 
Dear Mrs. Neisuler: 

Your article on “Medicine in Early Schenectady” in New York 
History is very interesting and is extremely well done. I enjoyed 
it especially because I have been collecting some material on the 
health and treatment of Sir William Johnson, whose papers I 
am editing. In the published volumes of the Johnson Papers you 
will find some very interesting data relevant to your article. 

In connection with the cost of inoculation for small pox, see 
the letter of John Constable, a Schenectady doctor, December 4, 
1768 (Johnson Papers, 6:508), where he speaks of one who will 
do the work cheaply. “[I] encouraged him to undertake inocula- 
tion at ten Shillings a piece, which will put it in the Power of 
most people to use successfully I hope so salutary a Means but to 
such as your Honor shall point out as real Objects [of charity?] 
the Expence shall be lessened to the bear value of the Drugs 
used. He has had much Experience Under Me and carries with 
him Cautions & Directions but if your Honor would please to 
shew him the pamphlet on Inoculation it might assist him in di- 
recting the Diet.” 

Since you mention early practices in care of the teeth, their 
general neglect, and use only of a cloth in cleaning, it might be 
interesting to point out that the well-to-do, even in the Colonial 
period might use tooth brushes and dentrifice. Following is a 
quotation from the Johnson Papers, 7:1095. Samuel Deall, writ- 
ing from New York, Jan. 21, 1771, noted: 

“you did not order any quantity of the Essence of Pearl 
& Pearl Dentrifice, and Brushes so was at a loss to think 
what would be most agreeable to You, but thought it 
best to send you 6 Bottles Essence, 6 Boxes of Dentrifice, 
and 12 Brushes, as every Gentleman or Lady at first 
takes, one Bottle of Essence, one Box of Pear] Dentrifice 
and 2 Brushes,—as you will please to observe the Brushes 
are of 2 Shapes, for the inside, and outside of the 
Mouth, it begins to be in great Esteem here, and hope it 
will meet with the same approbation with you.” 

These instances point out, I think, the fact that our Colonial 
culture was often as far, or farther, advanced than that of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Sincerely yours, 
Milton W. Hamilton 
MWH:FR 
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FURNITURE MAKERS OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


by Joan Lynn Schild 
Librarian and Antiques Editor of the Rochester Times-Union 


There was no lack of furniture makers in Rochester in pioneer 
days. A study of the early directories of the city reveal that from 
1816 to 1846 nearly 200 men worked at cabinetmaking or allied 
crafts. To be sure, not all were here at the same time. Many of 
them were only turners by trade and moved on to more lucrative 
fields or were afflicted with the wanderlust which characterized 
some pioneer craftsmen. They are listed in the Rochester direc- 
tories in different years, as cabinetmakers, chairmakers, chair 
bottomers, chair painters, bedstead makers, turners, upholsterers, 
pianoforte makers, and one as a Venetian blind manufacturer. 

Little is known about the lives of these men, and few examples 
of their work has come to light. With one exception, that of 
Charles T. Robinson who was Rochester’s first exponent of mass 
production, no labeled furniture has been found. Unlike silver- 
smiths, cabinetmakers did not always sign their work which 
makes positive attribution difficult, and only in cases where the 
facts could be verified by family or business records has this been 
possible. 

Surviving pieces indicate that the principal products of these 
shops were chairs of simple construction, with spindle or ladder 
backs, cane or wooden seats made from wood cut from the nearby 
forest, chiefly pine, maple, beechwood, oak and ash. 

As the village grew, its citizens prospered and built large 
homes, many in the Greek style of architecture, which they furn- 
ished with appropriate pieces in the early, and late Empire 
period. To meet this demand for period pieces the cabinetmak- 
ers made elegant sofas, secretaries, and chests of mahogany, some- 
times veneered or combined with maple, and frequently deco- 
rated with stenciling in gold. 

The first of the cabinetmakers to arrive was William Brewster, 
seventh in direct descent from Elder Brewster of Mayflower fame, 
who came from Connecticut in 1816. Although his name appears 
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in the directories for quite a period of years, only two pieces 
traceable to his shop are known. One is a small mahogany sew- 
ing table, with three drawers, center pedestal with four legs end 
ing in lion paws, handcarved with acanthus leaves and fitted with 
brass pulls. It is typical of the early Empire style. The other 
known piece is a high-back armchair with gooseneck arms. 

By 1841 Brewster had formed a partnership with Harvey 
Fenn, who came to the village in 1834. They advertised a “‘cabi- 
net ware room” where they sold “center, dining and card tabics; 
marble-top Pembroke and side tables, sideboards and piano 
stools, secretaries and bookcases, mahogany and mahogany ven- 
eers, black walnut and curled maple chairs, high and field bed- 
steads, trundle beds and plain and dress bureaus. An extensive 
assortment of cabinet furniture and chairs, manufactured of the 
best material and in the latest style.” 

Soon after Brewster came Sylvester H. Packard who, in 1819 
established a chair factory where he made fancy, windsor and 
kitchen chairs. Living with him in 182] were Richard Freeland 
and Lewis Britton who were listed as chairmakers employed in 
his factory. 

By 1822 two more cabinetmakers had appeared. Benjamin F. 
Hurlburt, like those who preceded him, found the advertising 
columns of the daily paper useful, not only in selling his product 
but obtaining help as well. In the Rochester Telegraph for Oc- 
tober 15th of that year, he announced the establishment of a 
chair and cabinet business where he kept “constantly on hand 
a general assortment of cabinet furniture”, including the usual 
sideboards, bureaus, secretaries, tea tables and bedsteads. All of 
the articles were advertised as being sold as cheaply as could 
be purchased anywhere west of Albany, and the payment terms 
included most kinds of produce. On November 3rd Hurlburt 
made an addition to his advertisement, asking for a smart ac- 
tive boy of about 15 as apprentice. Within a month we find the 
advertisement discontinued, and the next directory listed one 
Benjamin Jenks, as apprentice chairmaker to Hurlburt. 

Arriving that same year (1822) from Richfield, Connecticut, 
was Frederick Starr, who became an expert piano manufacturer 
as well as cabinetmaker. Two mahogany secretary-desks in late 
Empire style, known to have been made by Starr, are owned now 
in Rochester. Starr conducted his cabinetmaking business until 
1850 when he started making pianofortes. Until his retirement 
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Desk Box made by Dr. Charles Came, the “Lightning Man 
of Pittsford. 
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in 1864 he manufactured pianos for which he received medals 
for excellence, at the New York State Agricultural Fairs in 
Rochester in 1851 and in Watertown in 1856.* 

In 1825 the most colorful and prolific of all the early Roches- 
ter cabinetmakers, Charles T. Robinson, arrived with his five 
younger brothers. He lost no time in setting up a chairmaking 
business and soon was operating on a large scale, employing 50 
men. Finding this such a profitable venture he began making 
turned legs and other furniture parts for dealers in other parts 
of the country. Robinson chairs have turned up in Syracuse, Buf- 
falo, as far south as Alabama, and west to Illinois. 

Although small cottage-type chairs of beechwood, with cane 
seats, intended for bedroom or kitchen use were his specialty, 
Robinson also made beds and tables, and spool beds. Known 
pieces are a tiger maple rocker (hoopskirt), a Boston rocker, 
children’s and doll’s furniture, tavern chairs, and a sofa bearing 
his label. The mark, usually C. Robinson or just plain Robinson, 
was burned or stamped on the back of the upper cross bar of 
the chairs which he sold at a moderate price, which may account 
for the many marked chairs found today. 

By 1858 the business had become Charles Robinson and Co., 
the company presumably being his brother Oliver who had a 
small chairmaking factory in the same building. The firm soon 
moved to the House of Refuge, a state school of correction in 
what is now Edgerton Park, Rochester. There it became a part of 
the contract labor system of that institution. Robinson furnished 
tools and machines, and the school furnished the boys to make 
cane and flag seats, willow baskets and shoes, for which they re- 
ceived fifteen cents for a 714 hour day. By 1885 indignant citi- 
zens protested to the state and this practice was discontinued. 
The House of Refuge was moved to Industry where is is now 
known as the State Agricultural and Industrial School. 

Robinson’s public career was as notable as his business under- 
takings. He became an alderman of the city and a captain of the 
Rochester Rifle Guards, and crack military company of the vil- 
lage. He died in 1878 at the age of 70 and was survived by his 


* An interesting Starr memento is a small brass coin, about the size of a 
nickel, which has on the face the facsimile of a grand piano and the inscrip- 
tion Musical Instruments and Merchandise around the edge. On the obverse 
it reads Frederick Starr, State Fair, 1851, Premium Pianos, Main Street, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. According to numismatists this is a merchants token used as 
an advertising medium and is not unusual for the period. 
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wife, Mary K. Danals of Parma Corners whom he had married 
in 1831. 

Under the firm name of O. & C. Robinson the brothers car- 
ried on successfully, manufacturing chairs, cribs, cradles, lounges, 
rockers and ail kinds of bedsteads which they sold both wholesale 
and retail. The brothers were also the sole proprietors but did 
not manufacture, House’s Celebrated Alarm and Sergeant’s Un- 
rivalled Substitute for the Screw Rail Bedstead, a strange and 
ingenious contraption which guaranteed the world’s best sleeper 
would never be late. An ordinary alarm clock was fastened to the 
top of the footboard. If the sleeper did not heed the alarm and 
immediately set two bolts, the bed would go into action. Weights 
moved levers, levers pulled out bolts and down went the lazy 
duffer on the floor. However wildly he might clutch at the blan- 
kets he was awake, on the floor, and too angry to sleep anyway. 

One bed that the Robinsons did manufacture was a low post, 
spool turned collapsible bed. One of these, owned in the city, is 
made of poplar, pine and maple and is joined with latch-like 
hardware marked with the manufacturers’ name and the date 
1858. 

These are some of the men who came to the Genesee country 
and to a large extent furnished the early homes with Rochester- 
made furniture. Each expressed his own individuality in the 
things he made, and in the place he took in the community. 

Below is an alphabetical listing of cabinet and chairmakers 
known to have lived and worked in the Rochester area. In addi- 
tion the following are of special note: 

Dr. Charles Came of Pittsford,* a village situated three miles 
from Rochester. Better known as the Lightning Man, Dr. Came 
traveled about the state giving lectures and demonstrations of 
static electricity. He made furniture to order, only, and special- 
ized in fine carving and stenciling, using his original patterns and 
designs. Examples extant are made of mahogany and include 
drop leaf tables, inlaid chests and bookcases. Also, 

C. Wells of Canandaigua who made fancy and windsor-type 
chairs. He was also a coach and sign painter, who advertised in 
the Ontario Phoenix December 22, 1829; 

Calvin Wooster Owen of Penfield who made Hitchcock chairs 
and arrowback rockers to order; 


* See article in New York Folklore Quarterly, entitled The Strange Case of 
Dr. Came and the Sleeping Man, Winter 1949 issue. 
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Samuel Burpee of Lima, who made simple side chairs of curly 
maple, with fiddle backs and cane seats; 

Jonathan Sheldon of Parma made coffins; 

F. A. Sinclair of Mottsville made simple cottage type chairs 
and porch rockers, late in the century. 


LIST OF FURNITURE MAKERS 
IN THE 
ROCHESTER AREA 
1816—1846 
c—cabinetmaket 
ch—chairmake1 
p—pianoforte make 
b—bedmaker 
uph—upholstere1 


Aldrich, Nathaniel 1834 
Allen, David W. 1834, 1838 
Anderson, William 1841 
1845-6 
Arnold, William 1845-6 
\tkinson, George C, 1845-6 


Badger, James G. 1845-6 
Badger, Milton 1845-6 
Barrett, Peter 1834 
Barker, S. A. 1827 
Beach, Almeron 184] 
Beach, James M. 1845-6 
Bell, David 184] 
sell, Jacob 1834 
Bell, Robert W. 1841, 1845-6 
Benson, Gerritt 1834 
Benton, George L. 1845-6 
sidwell, Watson C. 1845-6 
sillings, Henry 1838, 1841 
1845-6 

Bingham, Nathaniel 1834 

1838 
Bingham & Shaw 1834 
Bliss, Thomas 1827 


~ 
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Bliss, William C. 
Bohlig, Frederick 
Bowker, Horatio 
Brewster, William 
Brewster & Fenn 
Bristol, William A. 
Britton, Lewis 
Brown, A & I 
Brown, Edwin 
Brown, Georg: 
Brown, Hazen 
Budd, Elijah 
Budd, Hiram 
Bull, Henry 

Bull, William B. 
Bushnell, William 
Brussie, Erastus 


cairns, John 
caldwell, James 
salkins, Olney W. 
tall, Norman 
sampbell, William 
varroll, Augustus 
Chapman, H. B. 
Clark, Asa 

Colby, Bill 


Coles 

Colt, Calvin 

Cornell, Stephen 
Cowles, Norman 
Cowles & Leavenworth 
Coulson, William B. 


Darrow, John 
Darrow, Silas 
De Forest, Benj. 
Degas, John 
Delaney, John 


1845-6 
1845-6 
1838 


1816, 1827, 1834, 1841, 18456 


1841, 1845-6 
1827 

1827 

1841 

1841 

1845-6 

1841 

1845-6 
1845-6 

1841 

1845-6 
1845-6 

I841, 1845-6 


1827 

1834 

1845- 
1827 

1827 
1845-6 
1834 

1838 

1827 

1834 

1838 
1834, 1838, 1841 
1838, 1841 
184] 

1838 
1845-6 


1827, 1834 
1834, 1838, 1841 
1834 

1834 

1845-6 
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Delong 

Dickinson, Abner 
Dunnell, Origen 
Durfee, David 


Ellis, Elihu 
Esta 


Fairchild, Henry 
Fenn, Harvey C. 
Field, Austin 
Fitch, Peter 
Forbes, Alexander 
Forsyth, Frederick 


Gav, Francis M. 
Gall, Michael 
Gifford, William 
Goetzinger, Gottlieb 
Goodenough, John 
Gordon, Robert 
Gordon, Samuel 
Graham, John 
Graham, John R. 
Granger, Harmon 
Graves, Daniel 
Gray, Robert F. 
Green, Samuel 


Hall, Eric 
Harrow, Elijah 
Hecox, Charles 
Hill, Francis H. 
Howd, Abraham 
Howk, John 
Howland, James 
Huggett, John 


ch 
ch 
e 
e 


1838 


1834, 1838, 1841, 1845-6 


1834 
184] 


1845-6 


1834, 1838, 1841, 1845-6 


1845-6 
1827 
1845-6 
1827 


184] 
1838 
1841 
1845-6 
184] 
1827 
1834 
1841 
1845-6 
1841 
1834, 1838 
1845-6 
1845-6 


1841 

1827 

1845-6 
1845-6 

1827 

1841 

1841, 1845-6 
1838 
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Hunt, John 
Hurlburt, Benj. F. 
Hutchinson, David 
Horcheller, Bernard 


Jaynes, John 
Jenks, Benj. 
Johnson, Thomas L. 


Kilburn, Alpheus 
Komer, John 
Kuensey, Fred’k 


Lambert, William 
Landfear, Bela 
Lemon, Edwin M. 
Leonard, Philander 
Levenworth, Gideon 


Magney, Horace 
Marks, John R. 
Marchant, Albert 
Mason, Washington 
Mc Arthur, Seneca 
Moran, John 
Morris, Thomas 
Myer, Andrew 
Myer, Lawrence 
Myliss, Joseph 
Miller, George 
Myer, George 


Oaks, Calvin 
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1827 
1822 
1838 
1845-6 


L 


1841 
1827 
1845-6 
1834 
1841 


1841 
1845-6 
1841 
1841 
1834 
184] 
1827 
1845-6 
1845-6 
1845-6 
1845-6 
1845-6 
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Packard, Sylvester H. 
Palmer, William A. 
Parke, William 
Peck, John B. 

Peck, William 
Pendergast, John A. 
Perrigo, Lorin 
Perrin, Abram 
Polly, Joseph 

Pope, Orson 

Porter, Hezekiah 
Porter, L. B. 
Porter, Zachariah B. 
Post, Elias 


Ransom, Adonijah C. 
Robinson, Charles T. 


Robinson, Cyrus B. 
Robinson, Oliver 
Robinson, William 
Rosell, Alfred 
Runyan, Milo A. 


Schminke, Christopher 
Schwezer, John 
Schweitzer, Joseph 
Scobey, Charles 
Scovey, John 
Scoville, Charles 
Shaw, Nathan 
Shields, Timothy 
Sidey, William 
Smith, Charles 
Smith, Howard P. 
Smith, Preston 
Spencer, William 
Starr, Frederick 


P 


1827, 1834, 1838, 1841, 1845-6 


1845-6 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1845-6 
1845-6 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1838 
1834 
1841 
1827, 1834 


R 


1838, 1845-6 
1825 

1845 

1845-6 
1845-6 

1834, 1838 
1838 

1845-6 


1845-6 

1838 

1845-6 

1841 

1838 

184] 

1834 

1834 

1845-6 

1834, 1845-6 
1845-6 
Before 1816 
1845-6 

1822 


1850 
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Starr, Platt 1826 

Starr, Samuel A. 1827, 1845-6 
Stedman, George W. ; 1845-6 
Swift, Richard L. 1838 
Switzer, John 2 184] 


Tibbets, Horace 
Trowbridge 
Tower, Shelburne 
Tucker, Lewis 
Tuttle, Lewis 


Van Allan, David S. 


Watrus, Erastus 1827 
Weed, Joseph L. 184] 
Whiteman, Abel A. 1834 
Whitney, Henry C. 1841 
Winney, Harry 184] 
Woodman, James 1841 
Wright, Stephen L. 1845-6 
Waite, Gideon 1845-6 
Wait, Reynolds 1845-6 
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DIRECTOR’S REPORT 
THE OVER-ALL VIEW 


The major area of the Association’s development in 1955 lies 
in the field of adult educational services: the expansion of Sem- 
inars on American Culture to two different week-long programs, 
Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course and our graduate 
courses given in conjunction with State University Teachers 
College of Oneonta. 

Setting up the American Frugal Housewife as a single course, 
occupying the full attention of the staff for the first week of 
Seminars on American Culture week, proved to be a successful 
innovation. We were able to provide an experience in depth, 
such as had never before been possible. By Saturday afternoon 
students had not only listened to a spate of lectures but had also 
worked with their own hands at candlemaking, dyeing, cooking, 
churning and cheesemaking, and the intricacies of textile mak- 
ing. They had lived in another time and that time had become 
a part of them. 

The second week of Seminars was just as successful in its way. 
The most important new course was Mrs. Caroline Keck’s, First 
Aid to Paintings, which we feel is of the utmost importance to 
every one having responsibility for old pictures. Happily Mr. 
and Mrs. Keck can both be with us this year. The consensus was 
that all the courses went well and the evening programs 
were among the best we have had, including distinguished talks 
by Lyman Butterfield and Marshall Stearns and a gala evening 
to celebrate the publication of Samuel Hopkins Adams’ Grand- 
father Stories, with the author present and in top form. 

Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course was an experiment 
in museum education for those who are responsible for historic 
houses. Implicit in the complete success of this venture was the 
never failing cooperation of Mr. Frederick L. Rath, Jr., Director 
of the National Trust for Historic Preservation, with which or- 
ganization we jointly offered the course. 

The mood of Short Course is deliberately very different from 
Seminars; the tempo is stepped up to an autumn briskness. Be- 
tween Mr. Chorley’s brilliant opening address and the saga- 
cious summing up by Miss Winchester on the last evening, we 
explored as many problems relating to historic houses as we 
could cram in. Lectures, discussions, panels and round tables were 
supplemented by the very valuable conferences between students 
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and faculty. Mr. Rath and I are deeply indebted to the able and 
unbelievably generous faculty who made every session and every 
conference of practical value to students who had come to us 
from thirteen states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
Canada. 

The Board of Trustees of the National Trust have voted to 
repeat Short Course again this year; there is a sufficient balance 
from the funds given us last year by Mr. Stephen Clark and the 
Trust to finance it; tentative plans are in blue print stage for 
a second session to begin September 23rd, 1956. 

[ reported last year at this time that we were engaged in offer- 
ing at Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum a graduate 
course called “History of the New York Folk” under the academic 
aegis of the State University Teachers College of Oneonta. That 
course, with Dean James Frost in charge, covered two semesters 
and emphasized those aspects of folk life reflected in the Muse- 
ums. A goodly number of our staff contributed to the teaching of 
that course, but especially Miss MacFarlane, Miss Cunningham, 
Mr. Dunn, Mr. Campbell, Miss Parslow and the Director. 

When Dean Frost, Miss Cunningham and I sat down to plan 
this fall’s course we agreed to draw upon library resources as 
we had previously drawn upon museum resources. One aspect of 
our decision disturbed me: it threw an unusual and unforeseen 
burden upon Miss Barck who would not officially come on the 
staff as librarian until October Ist and would have no oppor- 
tunity to analyze the manuscript collection, which I was most 
anxious to have used. I underestimated Miss Barck; she not only 
coped with the situation, she was soon leading the pack as the 
research projects got under way. We called the course, “New 
York Frontier Life.” 

This was a seminar in the university sense of that word; there 
were seven students, all of them teachers in area schools, several 
of the women were not only carrying a heavy teaching load but 
the responsibilies of family life as well. The papers covered such 
subjects as ““The Federalist Party in Otsego,” “Hatmaking and 
Hatmakers in Otsego County,” “Workingmen’s Clothes 1800- 
1840,” “Lost Industries of Fly Creek,” “A Guide to the Analysis 
of Early 19th Century Business Records,” “Early Schools in Ot- 
sego County,” and “Folklore of the Supernatural in Otsego Coun- 
ty.” Each of these represents some fresh digging into the prob- 
lems of local history in our area; together they represent an in- 
tensive and very desirable utilizing of our library and its manu- 
script collections. Besides Miss Barck, Miss MacFarlane, Miss 
Parslow and I were regularly present to assist the students; 
all of us are indebted to Mr. Roy Butterfield whose immense 
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knowledge of this area was an ever present help in time of 
trouble. Parenthetically, we are all delighted that Mr. Butterfield 
has been appointed by the Supervisors of Otsego County as the 
new County Historian to succeed our good friend and devoted 
Trustee, Walter R. Littell, who died on November 14th. It was 
my impression that the course this fall was an advance in terms 
of quality over the course we gave last year and it certainly mark- 
ed a new phase of the library’s usefulness. We are not giving a 
course the second semester because both Dean Frost and I find 
that there are too many demands upon our time in the spring 
for us to give a course the kind of consistent leadership it must 
have. 

The mention above of Miss Barck brings to mind a major 
change in our administrative staff which took place with the 
departure of James Taylor Dunn after seven years of invaluable 
service to the Association. It was indeed a fortunate day for us 
when Miss Dorothy Barck agreed to step into the vacancy he left. 
In every way, personally and professionally, she has already 
made for herself a very important and very special place in the 
community and the organization. We are all happy in her com- 
radeship and delighted with her concept of the library and 
function. 

The out standing event of the museum year was the dedication 
of Bump Tavern at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Hotel Association in June. The opening climaxed three years of 
patient, thorough research and I think the Curatorial Depart- 
ment has every right to be proud of the result. Once more Miss 
MacFarlane has shown her special genius for giving a building 
what we called at Historic House Keeping “the lived-in look.” 

This has also been a year when the great care expended upon 
the Lippitt House has begun to pay off in national recognition. 
Full page color pictures of the kitchen in that building which 
appeared both in Life Magazine and The Farm Quarterly, the 
use of the building in television and radio broadcasts, the special 
emphasis upon the kitchen in teaching the American Frugal 
Housewife course, all high light the important place which the 
farmstead unit has now assumed in our activities and are the 
outgrowth of the meticulous care and painstaking research which 
went into the furnishing and establishment of that building. 

In October we sent out a press release, indicating that The 
Farmers’ Museum was looking for one more important unit in 
the Village Crossroads, namely, a country church. The story was 
reprinted in about a hundred newspapers in the State, in An- 
tiques, in Museum News and History News. The result was a 
hundred letters and the nomination of about fifty churches. 
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These Miss MacFarlane, Mr. Clark and the Director are gradu- 
ally visiting; some are being eliminated, others are going on the 
list of possibilities. My feeling is that when we get a church 
moved to the grounds, established at the southern end of the vil- 
lage area beyond the pond at the very head of the road, we will 
have completed the major features of our construction program. 
We want to be sure that this building is entirely suitable and 
sympathetic with the other buildings already in place. Once 
more, there is no hurry, we will be in business for a long time 
and we want to be sure that the church we get is the right 
church from every possible point of view. 

We foresaw last year that the opening of the Thruway would 
affect our attendance in 1955. Another very deleterious factor 
was the confusion on Route 20, our natural feeder, due to the 
construction of the by-pass around the village of Cherry Valley. 
Actually, our net attendance figures were much better than we 
expected. With a loss at Fenimore House of 2% and at The 
Farmers’ Museum 2.2% in contrast to a 20% loss at Corning 
Glass and 614% at the Baseball Museum, we feel that we have 
held own own very well. Attendance figures for the last three 
years are as follows: 


1955 1954 1953 
Fenimore House 40,314 41,143 40,366 
Farmers’ Museum 96,363 98,539 93,431 


Total Attendance 139,682 133,797 


While I do not wish to be unduly optimistic, I think that 1956 
will find such an increase of traffic in the area as a result of the 
opening of the Thruway into New York City that we will make 
a slight advance in the coming year. 


CURATORIAL DEPARTMENT 
Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator 
Research 


Special emphasis was placed on research in 1955 both at Feni- 
more House and The Farmers’ Museum. This fall and winter 
each of the guides at the Lippitt House and Bump Tavern have 
spent a minimum of one full day in the library with the Cura- 
tor, going over the basic researc h material and conclusions which 
were used by the Curator for the installation of these buildings. 
This included background on the social and economic life of the 
period and instruction about the objects selected for installation. 
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We hope to continue working with the entire staff of The 
Farmers’ Museum in this way during the winter. In the Cura- 
tor’s office special work is being done on cabinet-makers of New 
York State exclusive of the City, general research on the collec- 
tions with special emphasis on fabrics and craft tools, and prep- 
aration of our facsimile newspaper Otsego Herald which is pub- 
lished twice a year. The Curator is collecting information and 
photographs on decorated window shades for an article which 
is in process. 

The manuscript records of James Alexander, early 19th cen- 
tury weaver of Newburgh, with which Miss Virginia Parslow, 
Craft Expert, has been working for some time, have resulted in 
two articles by her, the first to appear in Antiques this spring. 
This work has led to an increased interest in the floor coverings 
produced by hand-weavers and she is attempting to investigate 
this little-known field. In an effort to increase the quality of the 
demonstrations in spinning and weaving, the regular demon- 
strators and a few local women interested in working at the Mu- 
seum met once each week with Miss Parslow during November 
and December for instruction in spinning, fabric analysis and 
the operation of hand-looms. 


Bump Tavern 


The final selection of furnishings for Bump Tavern was made 
in the spring of 1955 before opening in June of the seven rooms 
which comprise the front portion of the building. These included 
furniture, prints, broadsides, linens and miscellaneous accessor- 
ies. The tavern was furnished in the period 1800-1845 as a stage- 
coach stop in a small country town of mid-New York State where 
the tavern keeper would be a man of some means and civic re- 
sponsibilities. Consultants on the installation were Mrs. Nina 
Fletcher Little, Mr. Stephen C. Clark, the Director and Miss 
Parslow. 


Lippitt House 


Refinements have been made in the interior decor of the Lip- 
pit House, all in keeping with the pattern established several 
years ago. 

In order that we might have a suitable cookbook in period 
style for the housewife to use in her baking demonstrations, we 
had the form of an eighteenth century cookbook of the Dunlap 
family copied at Colonial Williamsburg and found an antique 
dealer in Ithaca who specializes in manuscript handwriting. He 
is now writing into our cookbook all of the recipes which are 
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used at the Lippitt House including those which have been pub- 
lished the last year and a half in the New York Folklore Quart- 
erly. This will meet the constant interest of our visitors in the 
food being cooked in the open fireplace and baked in the bee- 
hive oven. 


Planting at The Farmers’ Museum 


Special attention has been given to the hillside behind the Vil- 
lage Crossroads, from the Lawyer’s Office to the Blacksmith Shop. 
Shadblow has been planted on the periphery of the woods. There 
has been a good deal of cleaning up of brush and fallen limbs in 
the woods. Ferns, small shrubs and wild flowers native to this 
area have been planted on the hillside with the main portion of 
the planting concentrated on the sloping hill behind the herb 
garden. Several hundred wild flowering plants have been placed 
here, many of them a gift from Mrs. Henry Cooper who let us se- 
lect them from her own wildflower garden. 


Movies 


The Curator and others of her staff spent a period of several 
days in each case working with crews from Life magazine and the 
State Department of Commerce, who made motion pictures on 
The Farmers’ Museum property. Life’s movie* was one phase of 
promotion for their American Arts and Skills series and told the 
story of wool from the sheep to a finished coverlet. The Com- 
merce Department used the tavern as a scene in their promotion- 
al film showing New York in the Revolution. 


Museum Shop Committee 


The Curator is a member of the Museum Shop Committee, 
with Mr. Wilkman and the Director. She has spent considerable 
time this year looking for new goods. Selected were wooden ware, 
two sources of pottery one of which is made in Cooperstown, 
tweeds from Mrs. Owen D. Young’s weaving shop, small Herki- 
mer County cheeses, jellies and small food specialities from Chat- 
ham, New York, and from a home kitchen in Cooperstown, dolls’ 
hats made by an area milliner, toys made by a veteran thirty 
miles from Cooperstown. Our own staff, particularly those in the 
small buildings at The Farmers’ Museum and the guides at Feni- 
more House, are making specialty items during the winter which 
are designed for the Gift Shop. These include boxes of matches 
decorated with a museum scene, bags of hickory chips, tags espec- 
ially designed for use on our craftsmen’s products, flax units de- 
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signed for schoolrooms and museum use. Our own linen has been 
made into saleable products for the Shop and this year we have 
pretty well sold out the inventory. Special orders for coverlets are 
continually being woven to sell at fifty dollars per coverlet. 


Fenimore House 


An exhibit of Indian archeological finds, using the David Dorn 
collection, was installed last spring on the second floor of Feni- 
more House. 

For the purpose of weeding out unsuitable items in our collec- 
tion, several pictures have been sold or put up for sale under an 
agreement with Mr. Clark whereby we would establish a fund for 
the purchase of paintings for special use to the Association. 
Those in the sale category are the oil painting “Young Franklin” 
by Perry, the watercolors “Maine Yacht and Lighthouses” and 
“Kosciusko Monument,” three other oils and a watercolor of 
little importance, and “Rutland Valley” an oil which was re- 
ceivell in exchange for our “Onondaga Valley” by Rawson. The 
latter painting is now in the collection of the Onondaga Histori- 
cal Association. 

Some of our paintings are being restored by Mr. and Mrs. Shel- 
don Keck. The wax method used by the Kecks, who are restorers 
for the Brooklyn Museum, the Guggenheim Museum and _ the 
Museum of Modern Art, should eliminate some of our problem 
with humidity which affects the life of our paintings. 

Fenimore House collections, including Folk Art paintings and 
sculpture and fine art paintings, are to be used as a basis for a 
new lecture course being developed by the Department of Fine 
Arts at the University of Rochester. They have ordered approxi- 
mately a hundred color slides around which this lecture course 
will be prepared by Professor Howard Merritt. The slides are 
then to be incorporated in the permanent collection at the Uni- 
versity. 

The photographic load is constantly increasing as authors and 
educational organizations request photographs of our collections. 
The increased demand of newspapers, magazines and text book 
publishers, in addition to those used by our own publicity depart- 
ment and staff members who are writing articles, is considerable. 
We cant.vt anticipate the number that will be required per yea 
but it is always greater than we think it will be. In 1955 publish- 
ers asked for 21 photographs, librarians for 25, magazines 11, 
newspapers 5, research workers 15, artists 2, advertisers 2. 
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Arimobile 


At the request of the Director, the Curator represented the As- 
sociation in the councils of the Artmobile, a travelling art mus- 
eum set up in a large bus and chartered by the Regents. Among 
its endorsers are New York State Teachers’ Association, National 
Board of the American Association of University Women, New 
York State State Art Teachers’ Association, New York State 
Audio-Visual Council and the Junior League. The first showing 
was at the New York State Fair September 3-10 with thirteen 
New York State museums participating through the loan of art 
objects. It was operated for three months thereafter. Two paint- 
ings and a metal weathervane from the Fenimore House collec- 
tion were included. This plan has been developed by volunteers 
and all work and materials have been donated. 


Acquisitions 


Some of the important gifts received by the Association in 1955 
were: a silver tea service made by Joel Sayre (1778-1818) of Al- 
bany, an oil portrait of Abigail Adams by Ralph Earl, and a col- 
lection of New York State glass, all of which were from the estate 
of Miss Frances Eggleston. Alfred C. Clark gave us the oil paint- 
ing by James William Glass of a scene from The Prairie which 
had been loaned to us for the Cooper exhibition in 1951. Now in 
use on the second floor of Fenimore House are a Victorian sofa 
and chair with carved-wood ornamentation which were given by 
Mrs. H. W. McManus of Oneonta, two pieces which were once 
used in a church in Burlington. From the estate of Frederick Par- 
shall we received a group of Sheraton-type chairs made by a local 
chairmaker. Dr. and Mrs. James Bordley, Jr. gave a complete set 
of bound volumes of Antiques magazine which are extremely use- 
ful to members of the Curator’s staff for reference purposes. 

Through the courtesy of Nina Fletcher Little a fine over- 
mantel painting from Potters Hollow, New York, has come to us 
as an extended loan. Additions have been made by gift and pur- 
chase to the Association’s comprehensive textile collection. 


Museum Loans 1955 


Skeins of hand-dyed wool yarn, Colonial Williamsburg, An- 
tiques Forum exhibit. 
Coverlet, East Side House, New York Antiques exhibition. 
Wooden tools for sugar making, WRGB and UKTYV, TV pro 
gram. 
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Tools, Duanesburg Central School, Study and TV. 

Folk Art Sculpture, University of Minnesota Gallery, Exhibi- 
tion “Fish Forms in Art.” 

Tools and Equipment, East River Savings Bank, Window ex- 
hibition. 

Hats and Hat Boxes, Otsego Co. Home Bureau, Teaching. 

Stencilled Tray, Thrall Library, Exhibition of Trays. 

Pottery, stoneware, H. McCloskey, Reproduction for Shop. 

Quilt and Tea Caddy, Corning Glass Museum, Exhibition. 

Telfer Photographs, Pearl Weeks, Hartwick, Susquehanna Pil- 
grimage. 

Hand pumper, Village of Kinderhook, Celebration. 

Hart Parr Tractor, Michigan State College, Centennial Cele- 
bration. 

Patent Models, Farm Implements, Lincoln Grange, Palmyra 
Fair exhibition. 

Weathervane and 2 paintings, Artmobile, State Fair and exhi- 
bitions. 

Spiel and broadside-Mastin, Minn. Hist. Soc., Exhibit. 

Items for five show windows and 34 paintings and prints, Ote- 
saga Hotel, Decoration and promotion. 

4 paintings, “Ringing the Pig,” ‘“Leatherstocking Meets the 
Law,” “Peaceable Kingdom,” “Abigail Adams,” Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Exhibition “Recent Discoveries in American Art.” 

Buttermaking tools, Hotel Bar Butter Corp’n, TV Programs. 

2 Ames paintings, New-York Hist. Soc. and Albany Inst. Hist. 
and Art, Ames exhibition. 

Tablecloths and coverlets, Antiques Magazine, Photog. and re- 
search. 

Bonnets and Hats, Mrs. G. F. Gibbs, Reproduction for Shop. 


PUBLICATIONS AND EDUCATION 


Mary E. Cunningham, Associate 
Fellowships 


Of primary importance to this department is the action of the 
Trustees in awarding two Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowships, one to 
Lawrence H. Leder for a biography of Robert Livingston, the 
second to Margaret M. Coffin for a study of early tinsmithing and 
tin painting in America with particular reference to New York 
State. 
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Magazines 


Another event in our department this year has been the in- 
clusion in the October issue of New York History of a cumula- 
tive index for the past ten years of publication. The preparation 
of this has been a heavy and time consuming chore but we trust 
that its usefulness will be equally extensive. 

New York History has carried this year twenty articles, thirty- 
nine book reviews, the regular departments on “Antiques,” “Li- 
braries,” “Articles of Interest to Yorkers,” “Director’s Pages” and 
Report. Permission to reprint articles in New York History again 
was frequently sought by national-circulation magazines and 
New York State periodicals and newspapers. 

The Yorker magazine appeared as always in February, April, 
June, October and December and carried fifteen articles in addi- 
tion to the customary appearance of “Editor’s Page,” “Yorker Do- 
ings,’ and “So They Tell Me.” 


One-Volume History 


One of the liveliest sessions of the 1955 annual meeting of the 


Association at Cooperstown was a round table preview of the 
forthcoming one-volume history of the State of New York given 
by its four authors, Dean Carman and Professor Syrett of Colum- 
bia, Dean Frost of Oneonta and Professor Ellis of Hamilton, with 
the editor of New York History as moderator. Extensive editorial 
work has been done on the manuscript during the year. Illustra- 
tions are now being chosen. 


Yorke) Membership 


Once again Yorker membership continued to spiral up, Yorker 
activities to grow ever richer, deeper, more imaginative. When 
the 1955 midwinter report to the Trustees was made, it was as of 
February i and at that date Yorker membership stood at 4,696 
chapter members in 139 chapters, 444 individual subscribers and 
1,467 Association members requesting the magazine, making a 
total sending roll for The Yorker of 6,607—an all time high. This 
year we report as of the 23rd of January and have 4834 chapter 
members in 146 chapters, 437 individual subscribers and 1483 As- 
sociation members getting the magazine, or a total of 6,754. 

This year the acute overcrowding and understaffing of schools 
with disruptive building programs, double sessions and a multi- 
plicity of other demands for student and faculty attention has be- 
come, if anything, more severe than last year. Yorker activity 
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meets stiff competition. Still it continues to grow. Obviously the 
Yorker program has proved its value to school people, both stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Yorker Activities 


Trustees have long since received the June number of The 
Yorker containing detailed mimeographed chapter reports from 
chapters. Additional copies of these reports are still available and 
the reports have been summarized in the July issue of New York 
History. The variety and range of the program described therein 
preclude singling out special chapters here. Yet a word might be 
said in summary. 

In their reports Yorkers listed three full-length volumes of lo- 
cal history completed, four in process; three historical news- 
papers regularly published; forty-six school assembly programs 
presented; twenty-seven programs before local groups, over local 
radio and TV stations; seven groups collecting for school or com- 
munity museums; forty-three speakers presented; one hundred 
twenty-eight trips taken; eighty-six parties and entertainment 
features. Here should be noted the high percentage of our chap- 
ters which visited the Cooperstown museums. 


Regional Jamborees 


Very successful regional jamborees were held last spring by the 
Adirondacks District at Canton, Buffalo at East Aurora, Lake 
Ontario at North Rose and Long Island at Valley Stream; Capi- 
tal City at Berlin, Catskill at Sidney, Mohawk at Boonville, Hud- 
son River at Catskill and Sullivan-Clinton at Ithaca, and Genesee 
at Dansville. 


1955 Statewide Convention 


Statewide convention at Syracuse on May 13-14 drew the larg- 
est attendance we have ever had at one of these get-togethers, 
with 2,200 sitting down for the formal session in Central High 
School Saturday morning, May 14. Informal tours of the Syracuse 
region had occurred the Friday afternoon before; the best attend- 
ed of all Yorker dances, that Friday night in the gym of Central 
High. Again, officers were elected, business transacted and state- 
wide awards made. Never, it seemed, had competition for these 
awards been so high, nor accomplishments so many. 
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Awards 


An innovation was made at this meeting in that five groups 
who had won achievement trophies in other years, and so were 
ineligible to compete for the trophy again—and yet by continued 
excellent work had deserved such a trophy—were presented with 
Yorker bowls, “Second Awards.” A new ruling on the subject pro- 
vided that any group winning a trophy once might after a lapse 
of five years be eligible for such a second award. The five chapters 
which have been for years leaders in Yorker activity, giving the 
entire program state officers, entertaining their regional or even 
state conventions, bringing honor to Yorkers everywhere by win- 
ning national awards, bringing each year big delegations to York- 
er conventions, were those at Farmingdale, “Holland Pate nt, Val- 
ley Stream, Schuylerville and Sherman. 


Honors to Sponsors 


Yorkers throughout the state were thrilled during the past year 
at two special recognitions that have come to Miss Genevieve 
Matteson of Sherman whose group created the unique museum 
there. In June Miss Matteson was honored by the entire town of 
Sherman in a “Genevieve Matteson Day” with meetings, pro- 
grams, presentations. In December, at the statewide convention 
of New York State Secondary School Principals she received one 
of three awards from the Sons of the American Revolution. Miss 
Matteson was the only classroom teacher so honored. Incident- 
ally, her appearance on the program of the adult Association’s 
Cooperstown meeting to tell of the work she and her young 
people had done was a high point in that session. 


1956 Convention 


Plans are even now under way for the 1956 statewide junior 
convention to be held in Albany on May 11-12 in connection 
with the city’s famed celebration of Tulip Week. Regional con- 
ventions are already in prospect and others will soon be lined up. 
Meeting in Sherman will be the Buffalo District; Capital City at 
Galway; Hudson River at Montrose; and Lake Ontario at De- 
Witt. 


Other Yorker Services 


The Yorker program has continued to furnish a variety of ser- 
vices as well as the magazine, emblems, certificates, organization 
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of regional and statewide conventions. Again monthly chapter 
letters were sent throughout the year and pen pal lists established 
correspondence with their fellow Yorkers in other parts of the 
state for approximately 3,000. 


Loan Exhibits 


Mrs. Misencik has once more done superior work in routing 
and supervising the popular loan exhibits and sets of koda- 
chrome slides helpful in the preparation of school groups coming 
to the museums. These are also used by historical societies and 
service clubs. The teacher’s guide ‘““When Your Class Visits,” re- 
vised last year, remains helpful and popular. 


Educational Television 


As last year, the Director was coordinator for the programs 
offered by the museums and historical societies which are mem- 
bers of the Mohawk-Hudson Council for Educational Television, 
presenting programs over Station WRGB in Schenectady. As in 
the past, I assisted him in arranging the thirteen-week series of 
half-hour programs. Two programs were put on by our organiza- 
tion: in May Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Schaeffer and I put on a pro- 
gram on candlemaking and in December Miss Parslow was re- 
sponsible for another half-hour show on early American textiles. 


Connection with Harcourt Brace 


In the spring of 1955 Miss Louise Moore, Pictorial Editor for 
Harcourt Brace Publishing Company, came to us seeking illustra- 
tive material for the revision of Wainger and Oagley’s Exploring 
New York State, currently being done by her firm. Exploring 
New York State is the most widely used 7th grade Citizenship 
Education (i.e. history and civics) text and is put every year in 
the hands of scores of thousands of New York State children. 
Miss Moore was impressed with the pictorial resources of our 
museums and also with the advisability of doing a special feature 
pictorial section on the Yorker program. 
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THE LIBRARIES 


Dorothy C. Barck, Librarian 


In April, 1955, the combined Cooperstown libraries of the As- 
sociation and of The Farmers’ Museum lost their Librarian, 
James Taylor Dunn, to the library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. During the seven years of Mr. Dunn’s librarianship, he 
built up the collections of local New York State history and early 
agriculture, the files of agricultural journals and of New York 
State serials, besides continuously writing historical articles and 
compiling invaluable checklists of the libraries’ holdings. His 
own modest summary of his achievements appeared in New 
York History for April, 1955, just as he was leaving Cooperstown 
for St. Paul. Others may fittingly attest that the libraries owe 
much of their present usefulness to his professional competence, 
unremitting work, and knowledge at once broad and specialized, 

In the busy months after his departure, when visitors and 
Seminarians were making the most extensive use of their resour- 
ces, the burden of continuing the libraries’ usefulness fell on Mrs. 
Helen Ekerold, Research Assistant, with the temporary aid of 
Miss Letha Sines for two summer months. The libraries and their 
visitors are deeply indebted to them both. 

It was not until October first that the present Librarian as- 
sumed office. Conversant with the field through her many years 
at the sister New-York Historical Society in New York City, she 
spent the last three months of the year familiarizing herself with 
the Association’s procedures, arrangements, and special collec- 
tions, and trying to catch up with work necessarily halted upon 
Mr. Dunn’s resignation. 


During 1955, through gifts and purchases, the New York State 
Historical Association Library at Cooperstown was increased by 
510 books and 50 manuscripts, and The Farmers’ Museum li- 
brary by 191 books and 65 manuscripts. Despite the break in rou- 
tine following Mr. Dunn’s departure, 674 printed books and 
pamphlets were catalogued and shelved; 2165 cards were added 
to the main catalogue, and 674 to the shelf list, during the last 
quarter of the year. 

Five hundred twenty-one persons engaged in research in the 
Fenimore House reading room during 1955 (not counting those 
visitors who came and browsed only briefly). Their subjects of 
interest and research were varied: hop industry, covered bridges, 
houses in Otsego Township, early methods of food preservation, 
horse racing, soap making, painting on glass, powder flasks, mi- 
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gration routes of early settlers, turnpikes, wall painting, barn 
raisings. Students worked on biographies of General Herkimer, 

Judge Samuel Nelson, Aaron Burr, Philip Schuyler, and Tim- 
othy Murphy. Scholars and genealogists consulted the unique 
files of early Cooperstown newspapers, copies of wills, and ceme- 
tery records, manuscript volumes, periodic ils, and the very com- 
plete collection of local histories covering New York State. Those 
attending the Seminars on American Culture during June and 
July kept Mrs. Ekerold particularly busy helping them with ref- 
erence works relating to their courses During the year, besides 
routine correspondence and telephone calls, 187 research ques- 
tions were answered by mail, principally by Mrs. Ekerold. 

From September 20th, the reading room was the regular week- 
ly meeting place of the seminar on New York Frontier Life, of 
the State University Teachers College at Oneonta, under Dean 
James Frost, and Dr. Jones. Its individual members made con- 
tinuous use of the libraries’ resources for their particular research 
projects. 

Enthusiasts currently at work on the history of Burlington, 
Otsego County, have also been using the libraries frequently, 
during the last weeks of the year. A group of them, met in the 
reading room on the afternoon of December 10th. Under the 
guidance of the Director, Mr. Roy L. Butterfield, and the 
Librarian, they examined books and manus ripts relating to the 
area in general and to the Town of Burlington in particular. 

As the arrangements and cataloguing of the manuscript col 
lections progress, making unique source material more readily 
available, it is likely that more college students and more local 
historians will be welcomed to Fenimore House and helped in 
their projects and histories relating to York State before the 
Civil War. 


TICONDEROGA 
Jane M. Lape, Curator 


1955 has been a reasonably good year for Headquarters House 
but I regret to report that our attendance figures show a drop 
from 1954, despite the fact that traffic in the Ticonderoga area 
was the heaviest in years. Paid admissions during the past season 
total 850 as compared with 1120 the previous year—a drop of 270 
and the same trend is reflected in the free admissions, 1229 as 
against 1363 in 1954. It is my own conclusion that the Centen- 
nial Celebration at Fort Ticonderoga hurt rather than helped 
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our own attendance this past year. This is partly borne out by 
the fact that in August I discussed attendance with the officers 
at both Mt. Defiance and Mt. Hope and they reported the same 
trend. It was so pronounced at Mt. Hope that they dropped 
their admission fee as of August Ist, to bolster attendance figures. 

The physical properties of the Association are in good shape. 
Some grading was done on the lawn and the curb, Replace- 
ments were made in a few places where needed on the hedge and 
this past fall the high hedge which forms our property line was 
cut back completely. This pruning should improve the growth 
this coming summer. It might be noted that while we finished out 
the summer with our present mower, a new machine will be 
needed for another year. The present one has been in use for six 
years and replacement is necessary. 

The library has had extensive use over the past year with 
approximately 125 separate research projects under way and 
428 mail inquiries answered. Ninety-two separate volumes have 
been added to the library as well as the current files of area 
newspapers. A back file of the Plattsburgh Republican has also 
been added. During the past year an extensive card index of 
vital statistics for this area has been prepared from obituary 
notices in local newspapers prior to 1900. 

Organized groups attending the Ticonderoga museum include 
schools from Port Henry, Argyle, Putnam, Ticonderoga, White- 
hall, Crown Point, Hartford—area Senior and Brownie Scout 
groups—Yorker clubs—Essex County and local Historical Socie- 
ties—D.A.R. groups. These are not included in the attendance 
figures listed. 

The Indian exhibits have been augmented by the John 
Morton collection of Iroquoian material as well as an extreme- 
ly interesting bark quill box presented by Carlos Smith of Long 
Island. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Robert W. Crooks 
Assistant to the Director 
Public relations has come to mean many things to many 
people. Certainly this program of the Association and The 
Farmers’ Museum as it has developed over the years is charac- 


terized by range and variety. It has been a pleasure to have had 
administrative responsibility for it. 
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Window Promotion 


Each year I attempt to do one major window display, preter- 
ably in New York City. Seven street window galleries of th 
East River Savings Bank at its Rockefeller Plaza office were 
secured for the month of March. These provided tremendous 
coverage for Cooperstown because of the thousands who daily 
pass through that part of New York. We portrayed The Farmers’ 
Museum with pictures and craft products from the buildings in 
the Village Street. The Schumacher fabrics were the basis of one 
window by themselves and a cross-section of the items from its 
world-famous folk art collection was shown from Fenimore 
House. The flax process as demonstrated at The Farmers’ Mu 
seum was set up as being representative of the teaching methods 
employed through the craft demonstrations at the Museum. The 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum was represented 
by photographs of plaques of members of the Hall of Fame 
and a bust of Christy Mathewson. One window was devoted 
the village of Cooperstown, giving emphasis to the facilities of 
the Cooper Inn and Otesaga Hotel because of their close tie-in 
with our programs. 


Country Holiday 


Another project which has been a great help in promoting 
the over-all Cooperstown project has been our annual Country 
Holiday. Again this year we — ated with the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame and the ( sooper Inn and Otesaga Hotel 
in a third Country Holiday. This has developed into a formid- 
able press party and has received a great deal of comment in 
the field of communication. Differing from many press parties, 
there is no pressure to force Cooperstown down the throats of oun 
guests. We had representatives from major national magazines, 
daily and weekly newspapers, radio and television stations as 
well as free lance writers and authors. It has been a tremendous 
pleasure to work with H. J. Merrick, Jr., manager of the 
Cooper Inn and Otesaga Hotel, in the production of Country 
Holiday. The program is paced leisurely and includes visits to 
the Cooperstown museums, swimming, golf, a chicken barbecue, 
drawing for a live pig, turkey shoot with demonstrations of a 
muzzle-loading rifle, rides in horse-drawn vehicles from The 
Farmers’ Museum collection, and particularly a chance for our 
guests to relax and catch the mood of the Cooperstown setting. 

There are many direct results from this year’s Country Holi- 
day including two feature articles in the Travel Section of the 
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New York Times by the travel editor, Paul Friedlander. These 
covered both Cooperstown and the area. 


Folders and Press Releases 


The general publicity and promotion program continues with 
the distribution this year of some 125,000 giveaway folders. This 
department is responsible for these folders which are designed to 
cover the three museums. Around fifty press releases were sent 
out in their regular pattern. 

On the last weekend in April we held our annual Open 
House. This year we followed the precedent established in 1954 
of providing tickets for the merchants on Main Street so that 
they might come without charge on Sunday as well with their 
families. 


Ne wspaper Contest 


With the resignation of James T. Dunn, our former librarian, 
who had conducted the Annual Newspaper Contest, the Director 
asked me to conduct this year’s 24th Annual Local History News- 
paper Contest. Awards were presented at the Annual 


Meeting in September to the Olean Times Herald, Water- 
town Daily Times, The Roslyn News and The Pelham Sun, It 
was a pleasure to absorb the responsibility for this and it pro- 
vided a further and natural contact for the public relations 
department with the members of the press. 


Spec ial Events 


Some of the most enjoyable of my responsibilities come under 
the heading of “Special Events.” In January of 1955 Rinehart & 
Company published The Susquehanna, by Carl Carmer, Trustee 
and Seminar faculty perennial. A Susquehanna Ball was held 
on Saturday night, the 29th, at Fenimore House and on Sunday 
afternoon an autographing party followed. There were 240 
people who attended the Ball and some 325, the autographing 
party. 

Our cooperation with WGY and WRGB, the General Electric 
stations in Schenectady, leading radio and television center in 
the area, continued, and we secured three live radio programs 
from the grounds of The Farmers’ Museum in less than an 
eigth-month period, two of these coming within the calendar 
year of 1955. One, the Martha Brooks’ Show, a 45-minute 
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woman’s program, originated from the kitchen of the Lippitt 
Homestead in July following Seminars. Established in conjunc- 
tion with the New York State Council of Rural Women rep- 
resenting the Home Bureau Federation of Dairymen, New York 
State Grange and the Rural Church Institute, this provided 
fine coverage for The Farmers’ Museum throughout WGY-land 
which takes in New York, Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. It also provided sound public relations with the rep- 
resentatives of the groups in attendance. 

The Farmers’ Museum Junior Live Stock Show and Dress 
Review continues in high esteem with agricultural and edu- 
cational leaders in the State. This year we had 250 youngsters 
participating with 460 head of stock on the grounds for the two 
days of August 5th and 6th. Approximately $3500 was paid in 
cash prizes to the youngsters participating. The annual Otsego 
County 4-H Dress Review was held the night of August 4th at 
Fenimore House. 

Since its inception the Junior Show has been under the very 
real leadership of Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Jr. He and the Junior 
Show Committee have insisted upon high standards in every 
detail, with the result that the Show is regarded as one of the 
best in the northeast. The enthusiasm of our youngsters and the 
warmhearted praise of their parents are among the many rewards 
that comes to those of us working on these two and a half 
vigorous days. The responsibility of being a member of the 
Junior Show Committee and the work that it entails is one of the 
most satisfying experiences given to my office by the Director. 

Jared van Wagenen, Jr., Trustee of the Association, made 
the suggestion in 1954 that it would be a fine thing if sometime 
during the program of the Junior Show a leading agricultural 
representative be invited to address the youngsters at the Show. 
The actual judging during the day is a rather hectic job due 
to the size that the Show has now attained. With both of these 
factors in mind we invited WGY to broadcast live from the 
grounds of The Farmers’ Museum its regular weekly half-hour 
evening program, The Farm Forum of the Air. They agreed and 
had as guest speaker for this occasion, Mr. E. W. Aiton, Director 
of 4-H Club and YMW Programs for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Graphic Design 


I designed and produced fifteen items of printing, eleven of 
these of major significance and four of secondary importance. 
These included keepsakes for members of the American As- 
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sociation of Travel Agents meeting at the Otesaga Hotel; for 
the members of the New York State Hotel Association partici- 
pating in the dedication of the Bump Tavern during its semi- 
annual meeting at the Otesaga Hotel. Carrying out a suggestion 
which I had made two years ago in the production of the Seminar 
folder that it be a self-mailer, the 1955 folder was again de- 
signed in that magner. The invitation for Country Holiday re- 
ceived kudos from leaders in the field of communication. Other 
graphic art pieces include the folders for Historic House Keep- 
ing: A Short Course, the Newspaper Contest and Annual Meet- 
ing. 

In conclusion, I would like to note that Mrs. Robert W. Morris, 
who joined the Association in March as my secretary, has in 
effect taken the part of an assistant. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS—1955 


January 29— First Susquehanna Ball—Fenimore House 

January 30— Book launching party for Car] Carmer’s Sus- 
quehanna 

February 5— New York Folklore Society Meeting, New 
York City 

February 10— First meeting of Second Semester on “History 
of New York Folk”—with State University 
Oneonta Teachers College 

February 12— Trustees’ Meeting, New York Cit: 

April 2— Yorker Jamboree—Capital City District 

April 22- Yorker Jamboree—Catskill District 

April 23— Opening of Main Building, Farmers’ Mu- 
seum—Open House 

April 23— Yorker Jamborees—Adirondacks, Buffalo, 
Lake Ontario and Long Island Districts 

April 28— WRGB—Early Lighting, Educational TV 

April 30— Yorker Jamborees—Mohawk, Hudson River, 
Sullivan-Clinton Districts 

May 6— New York Historians and Political Scientists 
at Fenimore House 

May 7— American Studies Association of N.Y.S. at 
Fenimore House 

May 13-14— Statewide Yorker Convention, Syracuse 
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June 6-10— 


June 9-10— 
June 10— 
June 11l— 
June 18— 


June 19-21— 

June 23-25— 

June 26-July 

July 3-9— 

July 14- 

August 4— 
August 4-6— 
August 5— 
August 9 and 16— 


August 19— 
Sept. 1-3— 
Sept. 18-24— 


Sept. 20-- 


December 10— 
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Visit of Community Study Class—N.Y.S. Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Oneonta—Professor 
Evelyn Hodgdon 

Movies made by Life Magazine 

WGY Broadcast on Bump Tavern 

Yorker Jamboree—Genesee District 
Dedication of Bump Tavern by President 
Reynolds Holding and members of the New’ 
York State Hotel Association 

Country Holiday 

Convention of American Society of Travel 
Agents—Museums tooperating 

Ist week—Seminars on American Culture— 
American Frugal Housewife 

2nd week—Seminars on American Culture—7 
courses 

Martha Brooks Show broadcast from Lippitt 
House as part of meeting of New York 
State Council of Rural Women 

4-H Dress Review—Fenimore House 

8th Farmers’ Museum Junior Live Stock 
Show 

WGY Farm Forum Broadcast from Farmers’ 
Museum 

Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble at Feni- 
more House 

Indian Pageant, Ticonderoga 

Annual Meeting, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown 

Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course, in 
cooperation with National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation 

First Meeting—Seminar ‘New York Frontier 
Life” State University Oneonta Teachers 
College—meeting Tuesday evenings there- 
after—Fenimore House 

Meeting of Burlington Historical group at 
Fenimore House 


Cooperstown Woman's Club used Fenimore 
House as their meeting place throughout the 
year 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Members of the staff serve the Association, their communities, 
and the cause of historical understanding in a great variety of 
ways. They attend and participate in professional meetings, teach 
in our educational projects, serve on the boards of cultural, com- 
munity and religious organizations. Besides this, they write and 
make speeches. All of these activities redound to the credit of the 
Association and build the usefulness of the staff. 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian 


Taught in Fall Semester: “Research Problems in New York 
State History” 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Assistant Curator, Farmers’ Museum 


Taught in Spring Semester “History of New York Folk” 
Taught one section “American Frugal Housewife” 


ROBERT W. CROOKS, Assistant to the Director 
Represented Association at: 
New York State Department of Commerce—referral sys- 
tem meeting 
New York State Department of Commerce—special meet- 
ing called by the Commissioner of Commerce for leaders 
in the travel industry 
New York State Hotel Association—Otesaga Hotel 
American Association of Travel Agents—Otesaga Hotel 
New York State Agricultural Society—annual dinner meet- 
in 
New York Folklore Society—Treasurer 
Otsego County Tuberculosis and Public Health Association 
—2nd vice president, director, Chair. County Seal Sale 
Cooperstown Fire Department, Company No. 2—Member 
First Presbyterian Church, President of Board of Trustees 
Otsego County Council of Churches—member, Vesper Com- 
mittee; Chairman of Publicity Committee 
Cooperstown Council of Churches—Chairman, Worship 
Committee 
WGY Farm Cooperators—Meetings, May 19th—November 
17th. 
Historic House Keeping—Panel on “Promotion” 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Associate in Publications and Education 
Spent the week after Seminars teaching at State University 
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Teachers College at Cortland, a course in “Sources of New 
York State History.” This gave her an especially advan- 
tageous opportunity to discuss the educational offerings 
of the Association 

Taught, Spring Semester, History of New York Folk 

Participated in Round Tables under the leadership of Dr. 
Corey at the first of New York State’s Citizenship Educa- 
tion Conference, called by the State Education Depart- 
ment, Syracuse, May 15-16 

Served as editorial consultant to John and Alice Durant on 
their Pictorial History of the American Presidents 

Pictorial consultant to Frank E. Richards of School Library 
Service in an elaborate series of booklets on New York 
State 

Represented the Association at meetings of the ‘Association 
of American Studies of New York State and Bradford 
County Historical Society, Towanda, Pa. 

Editorial Consultant to the firm, Our York State, producers 
of film strips, book and other materials for the schools 
Chairman, Round Table on Publishing, Historic House 

keeping 
Vice-Chairman, Otsego County Democratic Committee 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Albany Institute of History and Art 
Advisory Committee: Mrs. Averell Harriman, Chairman 
History Committee: Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell, Chairman 
American Association of Museums, Annual Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 31-June 3 
Member of Council and Executive Committee 
Chairman: Committee on Trustee-Personnel Relations 
Member: Planning Committee, Edward Alexander, Ch. 
American Association for State and Local History, Annual 
Meeting, Williamsburg, Va., Sept. 27-28 
Member of the Council 
Chairman: National Awards Committee 
Member: Committee on Professional Standards, Clifford 
Lord, Chrm. 
American Folklore Society 
Member: Council 
Member: Committee on Archive, Thelma James, Chrmn. 
American Heritage 
Advisory Board 
Taught, Spring Semester, History New York Folk 
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Taught, Fall Semester, New York Frontier Life 

Emerson Literary Society Alumni, Hamilton College, Presi- 
dent 

Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational Television, Chair- 
man: Museums and Historical Societies Section (usually 
represented by Miss Cunningham) 

National Association of Teachers of English, Consultant: 
Committee on Uses of Folklore 

New York State Council on Historic Sites. As one of this 5- 
member council, appointed by the Regents, have visited 
practically all of the state-owned historic sites in New 
York 

Cooperstown School Board 

Active with the informal group interested in the develop- 
ment of an Erie Canal Museum 

During 1955 visited thirty-six museums in seven states. 


JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Ticonderoga 


Prepared script, supervised programming, casting and di- 
rection of the annual Ticonderoga Indian Pageant, pro- 
duced by our affiliate, the Society for the Preservation ot 
Indian Lore. 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, Curator 


In charge of American Frugal Housewife, Seminars on 
American Culture 

Taught, Spring Semester, History of New York Folk 

Taught, Autumn Semester, New York Frontier Life 

Represented Association: 
Early American Industries Association, Monroe, N. Y. 
American Association of Museums, Washington, D. C. 
Artmobile Advisory Committee, Syracuse 

Visited Constable Hall, Onondaga Historical Association, 
and visited various homes to consult on furniture, paint- 
ings, stencilled floors and walls. 

Cooperstown Art Association, President 

Cooperstown Children’s Center, President 

Early American Industries Association, Secretary and 
Board Member 

One-man show of her paintings and drawings at Albany 
Institute of History and Art—March 29-April 10 

Exhibition of twelve of her paintings and drawings, Sher- 
burne Art Association 

Member of: Lake & Valley Garden Club, Woman’s Club, 
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Community Art Center, Women’s National Republican 
Ciub, Herb Society of America, American Association of 
Museums, International Institute for Conservation of 
Museum Objects 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Craft Expert 
Assisted Miss MacFarlane in direction of American Frugal 
Housewife 
Taught, Spring Semester, History New York Folk 
Taught, Fall Semester, New York Frontier Life 


PHOEBE SCHAEFFER, Guide 
Testing Early New York State recipes, using maple syrup for 
New York Maple Producers, and testing other old recipes 
for Miss MacFarlane’s articles in New York Folklore 
Quarterly 


SPEECHES, BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian 


Annual Meeting, N.Y.S.H.A., Cooperstown, September 2 
State University, Teachers College, Oneonta, Nov. 22, 29 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Curator, Farmers’ Museum 


WRGB, Schenectady—Telecast on history of lighting uten- 
sils, April 28 


ROBERT WW. CROOKS, Assistant to the Director 
WRGB, Schenectady, Farm Spotlight, January 25 
WKTYV, Utica, February 10 
WRGB, Schenectady, Farm Spotlight, July 26 
WKTYV, Utica, July 28 
Rome Rotary Club, Rome, N. Y., December 16 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, 

Associate in Publications and Education 
Onondaga Historical Association, Syracuse, January 14 
D.A.R., Oneonta, April 14 
TV Program, WRGB, Schenectady, April 28 
Citizenship Education Conference, Syracuse, May 15-16 
Rotary Club, Cooperstown, May 24 
N.Y. State Historical Association, Cooperstown, Panel on 

One-Vol. History, September 3 
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New York Press Association, Cooperstown, September 10 

Historic House Keeping, Cooperstown, panel on Publica- 
tions, September 20 

Chemung County Teachers Association, Elmira, Sept. 28 

Long Island Zone, New York State Teachers Association, 
Huntington, October 21 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN (Librarian to April 1, 1955) 


Association of Towns, Annual Meeting Historians Section, 
Buffalo, New York, February 8 
Taught, Spring Semester, History of New York Folk 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 

Howard University, Burch Memorial Lecture, Washington, 
April | 

Utica Torch Club, Utica, April 18 

Student Nurses, Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, April 28 

New York State College for Teachers Faculty, Albany 
May 25 

American Association of Museums, Panel on Public Rela- 

tions, Washington, June 2 

Dinner for Samuel Hopkins Adams, Auburn, June 6 

WGY broadcast on Bump Tavern, Schenectady, June 10 

New York State Hotel Association, Cooperstown, June 18 

Seminars: American Frugal Housewife. Two lectures, 
June 27, 29 

WGY Martha Brooks Program from Lippitt House, July 14 

Congress of Historical Societies on the Niagara Frontier, 
Buffalo University, July 27 

WGY Farm Forum of the Air, Farmers’ Museum, August 5 

Association of School Board Clerks, Syracuse, Aug. 16 

National Association of Rural Letter Carriers, Buffalo, 
August 17 

New York Folklore Society, Annual Meeting, Sept. 3 

Historic House Keeping, evening lecture, September 20 

American Association for State and Local History, Report of 
National Awards Committee, Williamsburg, Va., Sept. 26 

New York State Sealers, Cooperstown, October 6 

Community Art Center, Cooperstown, November 16 

As visiting lecturer, Winterthur Museum, University of Del- 
aware. Three lectures: one for Fellows, one for undergrad- 
uates, and one for the general public. Newark, Delaware, 
November 30-December 2 

Albany Council of Jewish Women, Albany, December 12 
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JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga Kiwanis Club, February meeting 

Crown Point, Decoration Day at White Church, May 30 

Washington County Historical Society, September 24 

Elizabethtown, Luncheon Meeting of Trustees of Essex 
County Historical Society, October 21 

Crown Point, organizational meeting of local historical so- 
ciety and restoration of Fort St. Frederick, November 16 

Ticonderoga Historical Group—Showed slides of early days 
in Ticonderoga—December 6th 

D.A.R. Chapter, Ticonderoga, December 8 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, Curator 

Lake and Valley Garden Club, Cooperstown, January 18 

Zonta Club, Schenectady, February 7 

Session on frontier cooking at Seminar on Folklore of the 
Pioneers 

Sherburne Art Association, Sherburne, November 2 

Two sessions of Historic House Keeping, one on accession- 
ing and one on preservation of paintings, September 19 
and 22 


Virginia D. Parslow, Craft Expert, Farmers’ Museum 

Society for the Preservation of Long Island Antiquities, 
February 18-23 (consultations and lecture) 

Otsego Chapter, D.A.R., April 29 

Otsego Commandery, Cooperstown, May 20 

WRGB, Schenectady, Mohawk-Hudson Educational TV, 
14 hour textile program, December 29 

Lecture on textiles, American Frugal Housewife 


Mrs. Phoebe Schaeffer, Guide, Lippitt House 
WRGB, Schenectady, Mohawk-Hudson Educational ‘TV, 
April 28 
WGY, Martha Brooks Show at Lippitt House, July 14 


Mrs. Florence P. Ward, Curatorial Assistant 
Philathea Group, Baptist Church, December 17 
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ARTICLES AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, Librarian to April |} 


“The Murdered Pedlar and The Saugerties Bard,” New 

York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. X1, 2, Summer 1955 

“Spiel, Broadside and Art” (with Louis C. Jones) , Antiques, 
February, 1955 

“Crazy Bill had a Down Look” (with Louis C. Jones), 
American Heritage, August, 1955 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Associate in Publications and Education 


Articles published in The Yorker: 

“Hall of Fame,” “The Marvelous Horseshoe Machine,” 
“Conservation in New York State,” “The Printing Office, 
Farmers’ Museum” in January-February issue 

“Onondaga-Meeting Place,” “Yankee Notions,” “Buttons 
and Bows: Fashion Through the Years’—March-April 
issue 

“Yorker Album,” “Taverns and Travellers of Yesteryear,” 
“Daily Bread”—September-October issue 

“Happy Holidays,” “Coopers of Cooperstown,” “Cap’t 
Kidd,” “Kissing Bridges’—November-December issue 

“Editor’s Page,” “Yorker Doings” and “So They Tell Me” 
in each issue 

“Junior Historians” in New York History 

Fifty-two “York State Stories,” syndicated newspaper column 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 


“Spiel, Broadside and Art” (with James Taylor Dunn), 
Antiques, February, 1955 

“Farmers Museum at Cooperstown—Education through the 
Outdoor Museum” Art in America, May 1955 

“Crazy Bill Had a Down Look” (with James Taylor Dunn) , 
American Heritage, August 1955 

“Songs of Henry Backus, The Saugerties Bard-A Checklist,” 
New York Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1955 

Reviews of Carl Carmer’s Susquehanna in Freeman’s Journ- 
al, January 28, 1955 and in Hamilton Alumni Review, 
May 1955 
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Foreword to: John and Alice Durant’s Pictorial History 
of American Presidents, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1955 
“Director’s Page” in each issue of New York History 


JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Ticonderoga 
Supervised the reprinting of .Joseph Cook’s “Home Sketches 
of Essex County” in Ticonderoga Sentinel 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, Curator 

“Lighting Fixtures in Bump Tavern” Rushlight, Nov. '55. 

“Nineteenth-Century Bread Recipes,’ New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Spring 1955 

“Food and Recipes: Some Food Proverbs,’ New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly, Autumn 1955 

“Early and Late New York State Recipes-A Miscellany,” 
New York Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1955. 


OUTSIDERS ON THE ASSOCIATION 


“Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, New York’’—drawing in 
color used on 2,000,000 New York State road maps—Esso 
Standard Oil Company—1955 


“Cooperstown Highlights”—Esso Farm News, Summer 1955 

“America’s Arts and Skills’—issues of Life, July 18 and 
August 29 

Art Section—Time, October 10 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Louis C. Jones, Director 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00) . Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 


are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 


SEMINARS 


The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








